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PREFACE. 



\ I T is an observation which has been 
frequently and justly made, that there 
is no period or Scottish history on 
which so much has been written, as 
on the era in which the unfortunate 
Queen Mary flourished. With this 
fact, then, in the writer's eye, it may 
appear somewhat strange that he 
should have formed the intention of 
adding another little work to the 
number of those already published on 
the subject. In reference to this it 
may be proper to observe, that not- 
withstanding the multiplicity of works 
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which have been written on the era of 
Mary, there is not one, so far as the 
author of the following pages is aware, 
sufficiently concise for those who have 
little leisure or opportunity for perus- 
ing historical works ;— and at the 
same time sufficiently minute to fur- 
nish them "vi^ith a somewhat intimate 
acquaintance with the more interest* 
in^ circumstances connected with 
Mary*& history* To supply this desi- 
deratum has been the principal object 
of the author of the toUowing pages* 
How far he has succeeded is a ques* 
tion. which the Public alo^e are qua- 
lified to decide* 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The transactions and events which took place 
In this country during the sixteenth century, 
are unquestionably invested with a greater de. 
gree of interest than those which have occurr 
red at any other period of our history. It was 
in the course of the era referred to, that the 
Reformation was effected, which, considering 
all the circumstances of the case, is one of the 
mightiest nu>ral and relio^ious revolutions re- 
corded in the annals of the world. 

The most momentous of the important events 
and incidents which happened in Scotland 
during the lapse of the sixteenth century, are 
inseparably connected with the progress of thig 
extensive revolution. The troubles and sor. 
rows which characterized the unfortunate Mary 
Stuart's life, are to be principally attWbuted to 
the high state of religious excitement in which 
the minds of men were, at the period of her as- 
suming the government of her native country. 
The great majority of the nation had lately re- 
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nounced the errors of Popery, and embraced the 
Protestant religion ; and with that zeal and en- 
thusiasm so generally characteristic of recent 
proselytes to a new theological system, they 
were unremitting in their anxiety and exertions 
to annihilate entirely the one they had just re- 
nounced, and to establish on a permanent ba- 
sis the new system they had espoused. 

Mary, on the other hand, having unfortu- 
nately received her education in France, where 
she was thoroughly initiated in all the super- 
stitions and prejudices peculiar to the Roman 
Catholic religion, — was equally devoted in her 
attachment to the Church of Ropie. The cir- 
cumstances, therefore, pnder which she mount- 
ed the throne of Scotland, were inauspicious in 
the highest degree. The idea of having a Bo- 
^an Catholic Sovereign filled that part of the 
nation who h^d embraced the Reformed Re* 
ligion, with the utmost alar^i, lest the very ex- 
istence of their creed should be thereby en- 
dangered, while Mary, instead of adopting at 
^ times such a prudent and moderate line of 
conduct as would have had a tendency to allay 
their apprehensions, had often, unhappily re- 
Ciourse to measures which seemed to them to 
justify the fears they entertained. 
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From these sources the sorrows and sufiTer. 
iogs of the Queen of Scots originated, although 
other considerations than those of a merely re- 
ligious nature were afterwards mixed up with 
them. 

It is not our intention to hold up Mary 
Stuart in the exclusive character of persecuted 
innocence. She, doubtless, had blemishes in 
her character and conduct in common with 
every individual of the human family; but 
those who will attentively and impartially 
study her history, will, we are persuaded, agree 
with us in the opinion, that her errors were ra- 
ther those of the head than of the heart. 

But even admitting that her moral character 
wras as bad as her greatest enemies have repre- 
sented it to have been, — still, we conceive, it 
must be acknowledged by all, that she was an 
eminently injured — a most cruelly treated wo- 
man. There is not a single instance to be met 
with in the entire annals of the female world, 
nor, perhaps, in the history of the other sex, of 
of an individual's having been the object of an 
e(][ually severe, incessant, and protracted perse-i 
cution. Independently of the multifarious vex- 
ations and sufferings which she directly receiv- 
ed from the pettyjealousies of Elizabeth, it was 



eminently her misfortune to be surrounded, at 
home by treacherous friends. 

The surprising and admirable manner in 
which Mary bore up under her varied troubles 
and sufferings, furnishes us with the most sa- 
tisfactory evidence thajt she possessed a. mind 
of the very noblest order. At no period of her 
life did she act inconsistently with her exalted 
station : even when oppressed with her great- 
est misfortunes, her conduct was quite becom- 
ing the dignity of a Queen. 

It has been Mary's fate to have had many ene- 
mies after her death as well as during her life. For 
upwards of a century her memory was loaded 
with misrepresentations and abuse; and her 
name was almost considered synonymous with 
infamy. In more recent times, however, the 
character of this unfortunate Queen has been 
treated with greater justice ; and the evidence 
which her friends and vindicators have adduc- 
ed to demonstrate her innocence of the princi- 
pal charges preferred against her, has been so 
abundant and satisfactory, that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of those acquainted with her his- 
tory are now perfectly satisfied of their entire 
groundlessness. 

The writer of the following pages has not 
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entered at any length into the mach agitated 
question of Mary's guilt or innocence in re- 
ference to the murder of Damley, although he 
is quite convinced in his own mind that she 
was not either directly or indirectly accessary 
to the perpetration of that revolting deed. The 
few remarks, however, which he has made on 
the suhject, he hasi^pnef^rred giving hy them- 
8^v«^ fiom j^^ge 164 to,p^ge l&i, rather thaii 
tD have interrupted the narrative hy introduc- 
ing observations relative to Mary's guilt or in- 
nocence, in different parts of the worL 



ERRATUM. 
In page 47, line twdfthy for painful zead fUtmng. 



CHAPTER I. 



FRCm THE BIRTH OF MARY TILL HER ARRIVAL 

r.' ■ 

IN -FRANCE. 



M^RT, Queen of Scots, daughter of James the 
Fifth and Mary of Guise, was born at Linlith- 
.gow, December the 7th 1542, a few hours pi*ior 
io the death of her father. Refusing to agree 
to certain proposals which Henry the Eighth 
of England had made to him, the former resolv- 
ed on availing himself of the earliest opportu- 
nity of being revenged on the Scottish mo- 
narch. Whenevera resolution is adopted of pro- 
secuting a certain line of conduct, there will not 
be wanting a sufficiency of pretexts to urge lii 
justification of it. Henry, having determined 
on an invasion of Scotland, published a mani- 
'f^tV in 'which lie set forth a yariety of real or 

B 
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supposed grievanoes, occasioned by the con-^ 
duct of James, nvhich had compelled him to- 
assume a warlike attitude towards that mo- 
narch. An army of twenty thousand men, un- 
der the command of the Duke^ of Norfolk, was 
immediately equipped, and proceeded forth- 
with to Scotland. They crossed the Tweed 
at Berwick, and marched along the banks qF 
that river until they had reached Kelso. On 
their arrival there, they leaTned to their mor* 
tification that James had made the requisite 
prepamtions for them, having mustered on ar- 
my consisting of thirty thousand men. Not 
choosing to encounter so formidaJble a body, 
the English immediately repassed the Tweed, 
and retreated to their own country. The King of 
the Scots, roused at the threatened invasion of 
his kingdom, gave the signal to his army to 
pui*sue the English and carry the war into 
their own country ; but his nobles, actuated 
either by treachery or cowardice, or perhaps 
by both, peremptorily refused to execute his 
purposes. Disgusted and enraged at their re- 
fractory conduct, the King deprived the leader 
of his army of his commission, and conferred 
it oh a private gendeman who had been long 
his favourite. Extremely dissatisfied with this 
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.cjiange in their leader, they were ready to di^- 
hsQid, \i hen a body of the English, amounting 
to about five hundred, appeared ; and the 
Scote, bei^g seized with panic, immediately 
betook ihemselves to flight, and were pursued : 
by the enemy. A fpw only were killed in 
their retreat ; but a great number were taken 
prisoners, among whom were several of the 
jcnost distinguished nobility. 

Jan>es, on learning the in,telliigence of this 
.disgraceful and di8{islrous ev.€;nt, was so great- 
1y surprised .and inflanc^d witjti anger, as to 
lose all govemjpent of his temper. Nor were 
these violent emotions of transitory dumtion ; 
they becaipe deeply rooted in his mind, and 
led him to abandon himself wholly to despair. 
The closing scene of , this iponarch is described 

. by Piiscottie, in the following affecting terms : 
/'The King past opt of Hollyrood-hotise }o 

. Falkland, and there becajne U.eavy and dolo- 

, rous, that he never ate nor drank that had di- 
gestion, and so he became vehement sic^ that 
no man had hope of his life ; then he setit for 
certain of his lords both spiritual and tempo- 
ral, to have thetr counsel, but ere they canie, 
h^ was .well nigh strangled to death by ex- 

• • • 

treme melancholy. By this the jpost came to 
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"^the King out of Linlithgow, showing him gooji 
tidingfs that the Queen was delivered. The 
King enquired whether it was a man-child or 
a woman; the messenger said. It is a fair 
daughter; the King answered. Adieu! fare- 
well : it came with a lass, and it will pass with 
a lass; and<so he recommended himself to the 
Uaercy of Almighty God, and spoke little from 
that time forth, but turned his back from bis 
lords, and his face to the wall : at this time 
Laird Beaton, Cardinal^ of Scotland, standing 
in presence of the King, seeing him begin (o 
fail of his strength, and natural speech, held a 

* throchof paper to his Grace, and caused him 
to subscribe the same, wherein the said Cardin 

', nal wrote what pleased him, for his own parti- 
cular thinking, to have authority and pre-enai. 
nence in the government of the country. But 
we may know hereby .the King's legacy was 
very short, for in this manner he departed, as 
hereafter I shall show you. He turned him 
upon his back, and looked and beheld all his 
nobles and lords about him, and gave a little 

' smile of laughter, then kissed his hand, |ihd 
offered the same to all his nobles round about 

' him, thereafter held up his hands, and yielded 
bis spirit to God.*' 
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.' Agreeably to the prediction of James th« 
Fifih, he had no sooner heaved the groan of ex- 
piration, than the English monarch resolved on 
endeavouring to. unite together the two king- 
doms of Scotland and England. The project ha 
adopted for carrying his purpose into execuUon 
was to marry the heiress of the departed King 
of the Scots to his own 6on> Edward Prince of 
Wales. WiXh this view he called together the 
Scottish nobles who had been lately taken, pri .. 
^ners^ and were then in custody in London, 
and proposed to them the measure in question,- 
expatiating to (hem in a tone of affected since- 
rity, on the impi:>rtant and beneficial coase-: 
quences to both kingdoms, which might rea- 
sonably be expected to result from the adop. 
tion of the expedient i^fierred to. He aftier- 
wfirds tendered to them their liberation on the 
simple condition that the measure he submit- 
ted to them should meet^with their approba- 
tion and cordial support Anxious, as might, 
naturally be expected, to regain their liberty, 
apd at the same time anticipating perhaps im- 
portant advantages to their country, from the 
i^nion of the two kingdoms, th^ Scottish nobles 
felt no hesitation in assenting to the proposi- 
tion which 'H«Qry had made to them. They 
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%ere, accorclingly, libeviled en ddiveririg ftos- 
tAge& to the Dake of Norfolk fot tbeir retufo^ 
in the event of any circamslaiice Occurring^ td 
prevent tfi6 eelebration of the contem^ted 
Mptiakb 

' On their return to their own country, the? 
Scottish nobles immediately engaged with the' 
utmost ardour in the prosecution of the caus^ 
they had undertaken, and lest thepdwerfbl ta^ 
lents and influence which Cardinal Beaton^ 
possessed, should be exerted in forming in.-^ 
tiroes to frustrate the intended niarriage, he^ 
was Imprisoned, for a time, in Bfeickness Cas^' 
Ah, under pretence of his haying invited tii^ 
FVeneh to invade Scotland. The cfrcutnstances' 
in which the country was situated at the time,' 
held oilt to them-eveiy prospect of success;' 
The doctrines of the Reformers had made con-' 
aderable progress in the country; and the im-' 
perious conduct of Cafdiiial BeatoA had ren- ^ 
dered him extremely obnoxidus to a great ph>. ' 
fiortion of its population ; which 'considera-- 
tions led them to^^ive their cordial approbation - 
to a measure which seemed to afibrd protec. 
tion at once to their person^^ tmd their rdigi- ' 
gtons opinions. 
.In consequence of ttese favourd^Ie eircum- ' 
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fltaifces, tUere w&nld have been little danger of 
a failure in the proposed expedient, ha4 He&r]F 
lefi itft exectttton enlii^ly in the hands of Hbrntt 
Scottish Dohle*- With wh^m he first ^itrusted 
H; bat he was a monarch irho was glided iai 
all his measQrea more hy his> passions^ than hy 
his judgment. Instead of hs^ving the prudened 
to conceal, in the present, incitance, the real deu 
signs by which he was actaq^ed in endeavour, 
ing to effect a marriage betwixt his on4y son^ 
knd the only daughter ot James the Fifth/ hia 
ftotidaet, haughty and iinpotient; in eonjanC'* 
tion with other circnmstttijs^i^ too clearly evinew 
kd that hiapjirposes were df a description moisd 
dangerous/ to the interests of Sc^llaad. Asi 
suming all at once a mo^ imperipiis aspect* he 
peremptorily demanded tbat.the person, of Mary 
Aould be givea up to him/ and that the goi 
venunent of the kifiigdom- should be entirely 
^mmitted to hini duilng her minority. Weak" 
toed and disunited as the Scots were in c<mse.i 
quence of Iheir kte misfortunes, and the prSi^ 
Valence of opposite sentixnents on religious 
subjects among them, th^y were, nevertheless, 
possessed of sufficient nobleness aii5i couragd 
6f mind, to reject, with disdain, a connection 
Bnglawt ca lueh degmdiag eonditiona^ 
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Inflaeno^d. by the nobles wbo. bad recently 
KBtarned from £ng;land» the ScattiHh Parlia-. 
me&t, it is said, would have acceded to . the 
wishes of Henry, provided they had been 
slightly modified; bat the strong reproba- 
tion of such ignominioiis conditions expre&fsecl 
by the great body of the people, deterred them 
frotn venturing openly to assent to them. . r 
. Anxious, however, to conciliate the friend- 
}y wishes of Henry, and at the same time de- 
sirous of forming an .alliance with £nglan4 
provided it fDould be* acepmplished on iiny 
tl^ng like honourable terms, the Scottish Par-; 
iiament proffered their consent to the intended 
marriage on the express conditions that Uiq 
Qfieen should not be removed out of Scodan4 
until arrived at full ag0; aiyl'that no fort« 
should be given up to the English monarch 
during her niinority. / 

. Tbe$e.concessi<ms; however, wiiieh had beK»^ 
extracted from the g^reatbody of the Scot^ witl^ 
some d^fee of. reluctance, did not at all satisn 
fy.the ambitiotts yiews of Henry >; lavd as the 
Eari of . Arran, the nobleman cntru^tt^d with 
the peiB<m of the inftnt Queen, .had beea^ a 
most formidable- banieir to the sueeeas of'the 
English monarch's prqjects ./especttog J^WU 
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IahgI, the latter instructed Sadler his ambassa- 
dor, and one of the most successful negociators 
of the period in which he lived, to make the 
most splendid promises to this Nobleikian, 
hoping to secure his consent by them, and 
thus to effect what could not be accomplished 
by any other means. 

The Earl of Arran, however, although by no 
means distinguished in general for his penetra- 
tion or principle, seems to have been possessed, 
in the present instance, of too much of both, to 
be deceived by the specious pretexts of Henry, 
or to be induced^ on any consideration, to sig- 
nify his consent - to proposals which would 
baye so deeply tamidied hiB own and his coun- 
Uy's reputation. 

He intimated in explicit but respectful 
terms to the. English monarch, through the 
medium of Sir Ralph Sadler, his ambassador, 
that no consideration whatever should ever 
\pad him so far to forget the duty he owed to 
himself and to his country, as lo cherish for a 
moment the idea of giving up to Henry, eitljier 
the person of the infant Queen, or any of the 
loits in the pQ8$ession of Scotland. 
. Finding himself ao completely baffled in his 
ligils on this country,, the English monarch. 
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it is said, iformed, as his lost resource, a prc^ 
ject for carrying off, by" stratagem, the person 
of Mary, and likewise of Cardinal Beaton ; 
tin individual who, from the gr6at influence be 
possessed in the country, bad contributed est* 
tsenlially to frustrate Henry's projects on Scot* 
land. It is generally believed that the Eari of 
Glencaim bad been engaged in this conspira. 
cy ; but it was either ill concerted or faHed kt 
its execution from the vigilance and faithful, 
liess of those entrusted with the safety of 
Mary. 

Percdving firom the entire failure of the va* 
rious projects he had formed fbr the purpose, 
that there was no probability of succeeding in 
his designs on Scotland, Henry was reduced* 
to the humiliating necessity of becoming more 
moderate in his demands. A treaty was at 
length concluded and ratified betwixt the Eng- 
lish monarch and this country ; but not with- 
6nt a violent opposition on the part of the 
great body of the people. It was stipulated in 
this treaty, that Mary should remain in Scot- 
lisind until she had become ten years of age ; — 
that she should then be sent to England for the' 
purpose of receiving her education ; — and that 
nx noblemeit, or their heirs, should be gives dp/ 
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by the Scots, as faostao:es to gfuaraiitee the doe 
performance of -the . conditions of the treaty 
agreed to. 

This treaty, though not so dishonourable nor 
prejudicial to the interests of Scotland as ibe 
former.proposals of Henry, was still sufficiently 
degrading and disadvantageous to draw down 
the decided disapprobation and displeasure of 
^hg^ great majority of the nation. Cardiiud 
Beaton Jiad by this aime regained his libeety ; 
•*^ be gladly availedbimself of the opportunity 
presented by the circumstances in which thei na*- 
-rion were situated, of regaining that credit md 
confidence witb his dountrymen, which he.-had 
lost by his past . conduct. He. animadverted 
with severity on the conduct o( the Regent in 
the present affair;- affirming' tfatlt by his: agree- 
ing to the abore treaty he had in reality be- 
tmyed the interests of the nation^ He depict- 
ed in forcible terms the many sacrifices of 
blood and treasure which their ancestors had 
made for the honour, the religion, and liberty 
of the country ; and affi^rmed that the utter an^ 
nikiiation of tb<>se, would be the inevitable con- 
ionsequence of fulfilling the conditions stipu^ 
latfid in the treaty referred to. * . • 

\ The repcesentations ^d remonstrances, of 
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tU Cardind were attended witb great succeipf 
^h^ disapprobatioii of the conduct of all en^ 
gaged in the completion of the treaty between 
Henry and Scotland, acquired additional 
sti^ngth, while he himself was regarded by bi^ 
countrymen as a potriotof the first order. Ana 
other circumstance occurred at this time which 
'increased, to a still greater degree, the displea^ 
fore of the Scottish nation ; and, in conjunct 
tion with the influence -exerted by Cardinal 
Sieaton, led to an open rupture betwixt thenx 
«nd Henry. Several ships belonging to the 
ISeots, while on their way to France, for the pur« 
IxMes of commerce, had been driven by stress 
bf weather to take shelter in an English Port ; 
ttiid^ Henry, under an absurd pretext, ordered 
•them to h^fitized as prizes. The rage of th^ 
Sdots, oA karhinjg thiii circumstance knew M 
•limits ; and it: was not without the greatest diffi« 
'loulty that the person of the English Ambassador 
coi:ild be protected froxn their fury. This rupture 
betwixt England and Scotland ended in an open 
•war which lasted during a period of six years. 
• Availing himself of bis present extensive poi 
fKilarity with all ranks of men in the nation, Car^ 
dinal Beaton formed the design of seizing the 
{KTSon of the young Queen, then in the custody 



fidf tlie- Regent, and keeping her under hiar owh> 
{)roteGtiom In the execution of this project her 
^as assisted bj the Earls of Argyle, Huntly^ 
Bothwdl, and otlier noblemen of great power 
itnd mfluence in the country. The Cardinal^ 
.succeedtid in' carrying of the infant Queeii and^ 
her mother. At this time he received great ac-' 
•session of power in the person of Mathew' 
Stuart, Earl of Lennox, who had just returned*^ 
ifVom France, 4Uid entered with the greatest ar-' 
•dour into ihis measures, principally from a dis- 
like which he cherished towards the Earl of 
Arran. * 

- Perceiving himsdf so warmly supported by^ 
:t!ie most influential families in the kingdom, 
as well as by ttie overwhelming majority of • 
the people, the Cardinal conducted the young' 
Queen to Stirling Castle for the purpose of 
having her ciownedl ' The day appointed for the 
cerembnyof the coronation having taken place, 
all raiiks uid classes of men enthusiastically 
testified their approbation of the measure, and 
}dedged their allegiance to the infant Queen. 
All the noble families in the kingdom, with 
the exception of the special pensioners of the 
English monarch, proceeded to the hall in or- 
der to meet' the numerous deputations of Uie . 
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^clergy and the people. .The Earl of Arran 
carried the crown, and Lord Lennox sapporU 
the sceptre. 

\ The comparative peace which suhsisted at 
. this time hetwixt Henry of England, and the 
people of Scotland, was destined to he only of 
temporary duration. The former availed him. 
self of an opportunity of offering a fresh insult 
to. the Scots ; and in the spring of next year 
(.1544) hostilities between the two nations were 
recommenced ; only, however, with compara- 
tively little vigour. 

Henry formed the design and carried it in^ 
. to execution, of making an invasion on Scot- 
land, principally with the view of indulging hia 
revenge on the Regent and Cardinal Beaton, . 
who at this time possessed in their own per- 
sons, the entire power and authority in all 
matters connected with the country. A body 
of infantry which the English King had origi. 
nally intended for the execution of his designs 
on France, were instructed to sail for Scotland, 
while a corresponding number of cavalry were 
ordered to join it by land. Taking it for grant- 
ed that Henry would have found sufficient em- 
ployment for all the forces he could muster, iQ 
prosecuting the war with France, the Rep"' at 



ttnd Cardinal were any thing but prepared fot 

^his' unwelcome and unexpected visit. The 

"Eail of Hereford was entrusted with the com'- 

msmd of the English army, which, without th"^ 

'least opposition, he landed contiguous to the 

harbour of Leith. Having, with litde difikul- 

'ty, succeeded in subduing that place, he imme* 

*diately proceeded to Edinburgh which he eii- 

'tered with equal ease. He proceeded forth- 

' with to plunder the surrounding country, ami 

* theii set fire both to Edinburgh and licith. By 

' this time the Regent had assembled some troop^, 

'with which he approached the Earl of Hefe^ 

'- ford ; but the latter immediately shipped his 

booty, and repaired with his land forces into 

' England. 

A treaty of peace was soon afterwards con- 
cluded in which were comprehended the<thr6e 
powers of England, France, and Scotland. 
'^enry, however, 'still cherishing- in his breast 
' the principles of animosity and revenge to. 
' wards the Scots, endeavoured to exclude thein 
' from deriving any benefit from the treaty In 
' question. • But Francis the First, the reigning 
* monarch of France, having so frequently been 
' benefited by the services of his ancient allies, 
' flecidedly refused to consent to cendittdhs 
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which involved the most degrading and in* 
Justus iconsequences to them. Throagh his 
mediation in their hehalf, the Scots, were in- 
cluded in the treaty agreed on. 

A short time prior to this, an event of the 
i|[J;most importance to the nation occurred ; 
jiamely, the murder of Cardinal Beaton. Ac- 
tuated hy the impulse of a blind zeal for re- 
tarding the progress of the Reformation, which 
was then, rapidly gaining g^round in Spothm^y 
he among others, i:esoJf ed on effecting the 
death of .George Wishart ; an individaj^l wbo 
had highly distinguished himself by the lew^- 
jing a^d ability with which he defe:gtded the 
,4.0|(^^es of jthe Keformi^d r^igioxi. This piovs 
man was condemned by the Oardin.^ to 1^ 
* tmmed at the stake. The seutence was ^ccord- 
.^gly carried into exjecpjiop^ and }}eaton'|8 
represented by the historians iof the tiqae, as 
having eiyoyed the spectacle from his windofv, 
^1 the castle of St. Andrews. In consequence 
.of the piety apd talents of Wishart, together 
ivith the cJictDunBtonce of his being descegijui^ 
of an honourable family, the event of his ma^. 
);yrdom, excited, to the highest degree, the in- 
dignation of the Scots agaii^t the Cardinal, 
whose previous conduct had rendered him in 
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Hot&e meastfre odious to thein. llie people 
generally wisliecl for his destruction ; and no- 
thing, OS Dr Robertson observes, was wanting, 
but a bold hand to execute the deed. A short 
time only elaps^ when an individual was 
found couci^g^ous tetiongh to gratify the public^ 
wish. Norman Lesley, son of the Carl of 
Bothes, having had a personal dislike towards 
the Cardinal in consequeilce of having been 
treated by him with real or supposed disre- 
spect and injustice, .conspired with sixtetn 
other individuals to accomplish his murder. 
The Cardinal at this time tras residing in his 
castle of St Andrews ; and althoughit was so 
strongly fortified as to be generally deemed 
impregnable, they succeeded in the hazardous 
enterprise of surprising His castle and assassi- 
stating himself. They arose early in the morn- 
ing, seized on the gate of the castle, which 
happened to be open at the time, placed sen- 
tries at the door of Beaton's apartment, awak- 
ened the servants and turned them out, one by 
one, without the gates. They then proceeded 
to the Cardinal himself, and afler telling him 
that they came to revenge the death of Wish- 
' art, one- of the conspirators named Melville, 
coolly ran him through the body. 
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. Thus tenninated the existence of a man 
t<rbo86 imperious conduct had rendered him 
unpopular amongst a great proportion of those 
who were of his own persuasion in religious 
inatters ; and whose revolting cruelties towards 
the Protestants rendered him particularly odious 
•to them. The Regent, although he secretly ex- 
ulted in the death of the Cardinal, hecause h^ 
was thereby rid of a formidable rival, yet, for 
the sake of decorum, he appeared anxious to 
punish Beaton's murderers. Owing, however^ 
to ihe impotency of the measures he resorted 
to for the purpose, in conjunction, it is supposr 
ed, V ith the efficient, though secret protection 
which Henry aflfordeti them, the conspirators 
escaped for a time the punishment with whicli 
the Regent threatened them. ' 

In consequence, however, of the assistance 
which Henry the Second, successor of Francis 
the First of France, who by this time had ex- 
pired, had transmitted the Regent, the conspi- 
rators perceived that there was no probability 
of their being able to hold out much longer ; 
and therefore surrendered to Strozzi, a French 
<ireneral, who pledged himself to spare their 
lives. They were accordingly transported sis 
his prisoners to France. 
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On ihe demise of the EBgRA ToontatAf ivbid^ 
occurred a short time prior to this, the Duke of 
Somerset, formerly Earl of Hereford, and now 
Protector of Eng^d, endeavoured to renew 
negociations for the nmrriage of the infant- 
Queen with the Prince of Wales. Without wait- 
ing, however, to learn the result of these nego- 
ciations, he seemed resolved on accomplishing^ 
his purpose hy having recourse to compulsory 
measures. He marched an army of eighteen 
thousand men into Scotland, and, at the same 
time, equipped a fleet, amounting to sixty ships, 
for prosecuting his warlike purposes. The Re- 
gent had raised an army douMe the number of 
that of the Protector. The opposing" forces' 
ittet at a place called Pinkey, situated at a lit- 
tle distance from Edinburgh. Owing to the 
ignorance of the Scots in military tactics, they 
were, notwithstanding their superior numbers, 
Completely defeated : upwards of ten thousand 
of them were skin, raid itffeen hundred were 
taken prisoners, while tihe loss of the English 
did not amount to two hundred. 

Flushed with the success which thus attended 
Ms €r8t martial enterprize, the Protector ravag- 
ed the country ; and made a r e s o l ute , though 
abortive attempt to seize the person of the infant 

c 
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Many, who^ by this time, had been KmoTed 
from Stirling Castle to the island of Inchma. 
hom, in the lake of Monteith, under the con- 
Tiction that the latter was a place of greater se^ 
curity than the former. 

The hatred which the Scots had all along 
cherished towards the English, was greatly en- 
hanced by the disasters and disgrace which- at- 
tended their army at the battle of Pinkey ; and- 
this constituted ar strong inducement to listea 
to any overtures which Henry the Second ot 
France might make to them, because they cofit^ 
c^ved that by securing the warm fri^idship o€ 
this monarch, they were securing a powerful 
ally who would be of essential service to them 
in their differences with England. A proposal- 
had been made by him to the Scots, that the- 
Dauphin of France,iihottld be united in marriage 
to tbeir young Queen* As might be expected un* 
der existing circumstances, the majority of the 
Scots cordially approved of the proposed match ;. 
and the Queen mother, who had been invariably 
attached to the Court of France, is said to have 
exerted herself to the utmost of her power in 
endeavouring to remove every impediment to 
the solemnization of the contemplated mar^ 
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riage. In order to take the subject intoTwosal 
consideration, a Parliament was appointed to 
meet at the Abbey of Haddington on the 7th 
July 1548. The proposed match was opposied 
by a number of the 'Reformers, and *by some 
others; but a great majority were decidedly in 
favour of the measure, it being previously and 
expressly stipulated, that the i>Vleneh King 
tthould at all times *be prompt 4n defending 
Scotland from any foreign interfefrence. 

Perceiving that his proposals of consummat- 
ing a marriage betwi^ the Dauphin and the 
-young Queen of Scotland, had been so favour. 
:ably listened 4o by the Scots, the French mo- 
diarch immediately esdcred four of his ships to 
'be prepared for the reception of Mary and 
;ber retinue. She, aocordingfly, embarked for 
France, at DfimbAVton, having been previously 
icarried thither from Inchmahom. She was 
accompanied by Lady Fleming,, and by the 
four Maries, girls of about the same age as her. 
«elf, which her mother had .sdected as suitable 
companions to her. The first of Mary's com. 
panions was Mary Beaton, niece of the Cardi. 
nal of that name; the second was Mary 
Fleming, daughter of liord Fleming; the 
iihild was Mary Livingston, daughter of one of 
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-tboGuraton of the Qaeen mother's pepson,; 
4iid the fourth was Mary Seaton, daughter of* 
Lord Seaton. It is said that on parting with 
her mother^ Mary shed tears ; hut did not ex- 
press any dissatisfaction with her situation. 
This, however, as has heen observed by pre- 
iceding historians, could hardly 'have been ex- 
pected, as she was then OBly six years of age. 
She arrived at Bxest in France, on the 13th of 
August 1548. 



CHAPTER IL 



7R0II MARY'S AftftlTAI* IK FRA^B, TIIX 0ER 
D2PARTURE WAOU IT* 



Immediately on the young Queen's aniTol 
4it Brest, the French King, in testimony of 
the afiection and respect he cherished to- 
wards her, gave instructions to the proper 
Authorities that the prison gates of every place 
through which she passed, should be thrown 
open to all criminals, with the exception 
of such as were convicted of heresy and 
treason. Having previously issued circular 
letters throughout France, officially announce 
ing the engagement of Mary with the Dauphin^ 
wd having likewise publicly pledged himself 
to eduoate her with his own daughters, the 
Flinch moDATch necessarily regarded it as a 
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ttitttter of honour^ that she should be placed tm- 
•der his special protectioii. She "was accordingly 
•conducted to a convent dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and genehJly supposed to have beea 
that known by the name of St. Germain-en- 
[iaye. This convent had been exclusively ap- 
propriated to the instruction of girls of royal 
or illustrious birth, during the earlier stages of 
their education. 

f^garding * the particular descriptioa of 
tuition which had been adopted for the young 
Queen while in the convent, we are not fur- 
nished with any certain information. There 
-can be no doubt, however, that she possessed 
xdl the advantages in this respect which France 
at that period of its history could afford. A 
considerable proportion of her time was spent 
in devotional exercises, in which, even in her 
more juvenile years, she seems to have experi- 
enced great delight Naturally of an easy 
and tractable disposition of mind, she is repre^ 
sented by the historians of her age as having* 
uniformly yielded the most cheerful and ready- 
obedience to her spiritual preceptors. Struck 
with the evidences with which the invariable 
conduct of Mary furnished her sister Nuns of 
the eminently devotional disposition of her 



mind, they wer^ ftecostomect to ' rezRark> t]ial 
Mary Stuart would be a saint on earlk. The 
intelligence of ber pecoliarry devout turn of 
mind havia; reacbed the ears of the Sove- 
reign^ be immediately gave - instrtictions to 
have Mary transferred frpm ber convent to hi» 
own palace, in order, as he expressed himself 
that she should be no longer exposed to the 
pious seductions of sainted maids. On these 
instructions being carried into effect, Mary is 
said to have evinced the most poignant sorrow, 
and to have shed tears in much greater profu- 
sion than she did when leaving her native 
country. 

On talcing up her residence in the palace of 
Henry, the education of the young Queen was 
jprincipally confided to those wiio had previ- 
ously superintended it, while at the same time 
she possessed as formerly, the agreeable society 
of her four Maries. Among other branches of 
education at this time prescribed to her, were 
the Latin and French languages, in both . of 
which she is reported to have made consider- 
able proficiency, besides acquiring a smattering 
of the Italian. In the various departments of 
learning to which Mary turned ber attention, 
she made more than ordinary progress. Dur- 
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fng'tbe period, hoWever, of tbe young Qiieen% 
Te»det>ee in France, intellectual 'aci^uisitions 
'wefe re^rded as of secondary' importance 
eompai^ wllh extemid accomplU^ments ; and, 
liccordinglj, fhe farther she advanced in life, 
^he was instrticted to withdraw her attention 
Irom mental pursuits, abd to initiate herself id 
the Ttarious points of Court etiquette ; and thi 
gracefulness of her nniform carriage is said to 
have corresponded with her distinguished intel- 
lectual acquirements, 

Abont this time Mary 'smother risited France ; 
tod on being conducted to the apartment of her 
daughter, she was so struck with flstonishri 
xnent at the great improvement which had taken 
place since she parted with her, both in her 
manners and beauty, that she shed tears of joy, 
tod embraced her in the overflowings of her 
affection. The surprise, however, of the Queen 
Dowager must have been excited in a' still 
higher degree, when she heard her daughtei^, 
then only about eight years of age, inquire into 
the civil and religious state of her own country, 
with as much gravity, and apparent interest and 
understanding, as if her intellect had already 
attained all the strength and maturity of the 
mott dislinguishad philosopher. " 
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After the ten&mation of this liappy inter- 
Tiew, which took placcfat Rouen, between the 
Queen mother and Mary, they both,in accordance 
with the wishes of the King, made a public en- 
trance into Paris. The Queen Dowager pro- 
longed her stay in France a whole year, during 
which period her daughter was entirely under 
her superintendance ; and, in addition to her 
intellectual studies, she instructed her in the arts 
of riding and dancing, with yarious other fa- ' 
shionable exercises. 

Devoted as the attachment undoubtedly was 
which the Queen mother cherished towards 
Mary, she had other and much more poweriiil 
motives than those arising from the strength of 
maternal affection, for inducing her at this time 
to pay such a lengthened visit to France. Ac- 
tuated by those principles of ambition so natu- 
ral to the minds of royal personages, she had 
long regarded with an envious eye the power 
of the Earl of Arran, then Regent of Scodand ; > 
and for some time past had anxiously cherish- 
ed the design of supplanting him in the govern- 
ment of the country. It was principally for the 
purpose of securing, ^if possible, the assistance 
of Henry the Siecond In the execution of her 
projed;, that she bad at this time yiaited France* 



• She sacceeded with tiie French raolaarch fn- 
obUiBing freiSi him a sohrznn assarance, that he 
would exert himself tx> the almost of his power 
in order to effect the accooiplisbment of ber 
wishes. At her request he guaranteed to ihe 
Earl of Arran the performance of whatever 
conditions she should propose to induce him to 
resign the Regency of Scotland. 

-Satisfied with the success which attended 
her application, in the instance referred to, to 
the reigning King, Mary of Guise immediate* 
ly prepared to return to Scotland. She^ ac- 
cordia^y, but no doubt with coadderable re- 
luctance, as sh# was thea in her native land, 
ajud in the midst of her friends, led the 
Court, took an affectionate, and, as it even- 
tually proved, a last farewell of her daughter, 
and returned to this country inspired with the 
hope of succeeding in the project to which we 
have just adverted. Nor were her confident 
expectations disappointed. After a severe 
struggle on the part of the Regent, she, assisted 
by some of the most influential families in the 
kingdom, succeeded in inducing him to resign 
the supreme power into her hands, and to con- 
sept to OQCupy a situation of secondary autho. 
riijr and importance^ in a government of which 



W 1M hetiti f He delegMed lieftd. Thh soiM- 
what sarprbingf restgniAion on th« p&rt of ih^ 
R^ent of Scotland occurred on the 10th dT 
April td64> at whicb time Mary of Giiise wv^ 
invested with that power and authority which 
had be^ti so long the darling ohjecta of her woh 
bition. 

Undelt the prineipal sitperintendanceof Car. 
tiinal Lo1[*rain, uncle of Mary Stuart, she was, 
during this time, making distinguished proft- 
ciency in' the several departments ofthateQurae 
t>f education which had been prescribed to her. 
Convinced of the great advantages which h 
'graceful elocution conferred on woman, and 
having, at the same, discovered in Mary indi- 
cations of eminent talent for acquiring a the<^ 
inettcal and practical knowledge of this impor- 
tant and ornamental branch of intellectual act 
complishments, the Cardinal madeittheobjedt 
of his anxious solicitude to enable his niece to 
ftttaitt all the excellence in it, of which her su- 
perior talents rendered her susceptible. At 
the same time, she applied herself with distin- 
^ished success to the study of rhetoric, and of 
•history, besides cultlvatiBg her natural dfsposix 
ti<m for poetry. 

Reapeetiiig the vdlgiew cdticatfon tff-iklt 
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joimg Queeti of Scotland; pow that her viiti^ 
was beginning to expand towards matarity# 
we are informed^ that, while -la other r^^pactfi 
every attention . was paid to her morals, sh«i 
was trained up to a most superstitions venera^ 
tion for every dogma . and ceremony of.th^ 
Roman Catholic religion, and also to a. belief 
in the absurd science of astrology, which at 
that time was so generally regarded througlw 
out Europe as of divine origin. 

" It cannot be doubted/' says a celebrated 
female author, " that the period of Mary's 
education formed the best, if not the only hap- 
py portion of her existence: encircled by the 
companions of her infancy, intimately associate 
ed with her maternal relatives and the two 
elder sisters of her future husband, she was 
constantly presented with object sthat awaken^ 
ed sympathy and excited emulation ; whilst the 
elegant pursuits of literature beguiled the cares 
and solaced the chagrins incident to a state of 
dependance. It should also be remembered, 
that, instead of being immured in academic 
wallsy she was accustomed to repeat her lessons 
in elocution in the gardens of Villars Cotterets, 
or to read the Roman poets and philos<^hen 
beneath the majestic oaks of Fontaioebeita ; 
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und 'that iifae Uiboor of application .was -soften- 
ed by the smiling aspect and congenii^ inila- 
ence of nature/' 

It had now been reciprocally agreed on 
by Henry, and by the relatioiiis of the young 
Scottish Queen, that the marris^e betwixt her 
and the Dauphin should take place with as 
iittle delay as possible. 

A day was accordingly appointed for the 
-celebralion 'of the royal nuptials; and .the 
■i^auphin from that moment was ^raised to ,a 
•participation with his father in the national 
•counsels. 

This young Prince is represented by the 
historians of that era as having been of a very 
•nnprepossessing exterior, joined to a constitu- 
•tional timidity and shynesiii of anaaners. . He 
was, consequently, but ill adapted to mingle 
in promiscuous society, and to assist in the go- 
vernment of a mighty empire. Impressed with 
this fact, he sought rather to shun than to 
court the responsibilities and labours peculiar to, 
his exalted edtuation. 

But though greatly embarrassed when asso- 
ciating with mixed society, there were no traces 
of his native bashfvlness perceptible when the 
Dauphin was situated in tbe presence of his in- 
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,gfec by her unritdled cbaoBs, and dated ^ilh 
the idea of her being bis fature wife^ bi9 gene- 
val timidity and re$er¥edDe68 ot manner^ eeem 
to have entirdy forsaken him whenever he was 
within (he sphere of hex attractions. 

Respecting Okt particular Bentim^nta which 
Mary entertained towards her apparent bus- 
iadnd, W6 itre furnish^ wilh no specific infor- 
^natikm; A6 nature, however, had done so lit- 
tle foir him, both in regard of his peison and 
taiind, it is. not at all likdy, that a girl of her 
age and intellectual acoomplisbments, coald 
have felt towards the Dauphin, ia any great de- 
grse, the wofkings of the tender passion. 

But if Mary did not feel towards her intend- 
ed husband, (he operatvms of a strong affec- 
tktm, (he subsxissive obedience she had hither- 
to yielded to the wishes of her two uncles, 
would net» an all probability, be deviated from in 
the firesent instance. Such was the opinion her 
reh^ns had formed on the subject, and the 
event proved it was a correct one. 

Ob«liencfe to the tMecep(s or wishes of those 
cntffttBted with our gnaidiaiwhipb is certainly^ 
wider ofdinary ciieunMtaneei; a qfiality which 
canootiM Mttfitnfly eoaauaded ; but cases 
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may ocejor in wfiich obedienoe ^o the isyuiK^ 
tions even of our guardians may constitate n 
deUn^oency of the first magnitude. An in- 
stance of this had just happened in the history 
of Mary. A deputation consisting of the nobi- 
lity and cleigy of Scotland had been sent over 
to France for the purpose of witnessing the 
solemnization of her marriage with the Dau- 
phin ; " and the King and the Cardinal of Lor- 
min/' s^ycf the writer laslquoted, ^demanded of 
them the crown^matfjmonial, by which Francis 
during life was to be . recognised as King of 
Scotland* The deputies, of whom some were 
attached to the Reformation, alleged^ that they 
were not authorised lo eomply with tliis requi* 
mtion, of wl^ch they probably suspected the 
latent motive. 

'^ To soften the King's disappointment, 
Mary was matructed to make her will, by which, 
in the event of her dying withoutiss^^ she be- 
queathed tQ the Dauphin and the King x>f 
France the absolute rev^eruon of her kingdom, 
.thus degraded to a private possession: sneh 
were the political principles instilled into her 
mind, and such the artifices by which she w^ 
alienated from her native country.'' 

The day appointed for the cekbration r 
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<he imptials of the royal youthful pair, wasnow 
Tapidly approaching ; and the work of prepara- 
tion for 80 important an occasion was conu 
mencing with vigour. It was customary in 
Trance on so momentous ^n event as the mao-- 
riage of the heir apparent to 'the crowiB, Tor 
^very nobleman, X3fr toight, however inconve- 
nient it might ^e to him, to give personal at- 
tendance. Even the members of the royal fa- 
Tiiily, themselves, were not exempted from ob- 
serving the rule. On the present, therefore, as 
t>n every other similar occasion, the whcAe of 
the nobility and principal gentry of France 
cwere assembled ; and a varm competition Is 
«aid to have taken j^ace among the princes, 
princesses, lords, and ladies, as to who ^ould 
appear in the most gorgeous dresses. 

The 19* of April, 1558, the daf appointed 
ibr (he betrothment of the Royal pair, arrived ; 
and the Dauphin of France and M^y Stuart 
•were virtually united together in the great 
liall of the Louvere. The ceremony was per- 
formed in comparative privacy, after whidi 
•succeeded a ball agreeably to a custom observ. 
ed in France on every similar occasion. The 
celebration of the nuptials todk place on Sun- 
day the ^4th of the same month; on wiiich 
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occasion the whole of Paris had assemhled Xo^ 
gether. The rejoicings at Ihe event commence 
ed with the earliest dawnings' of day. The- 
procession to the Hymeneal altar, consisted of 
all the distinguished families ia the kingdomv 
and was characterised hy a degree of splendour 
which had scarcely ever been before surpassed 
on any occasion of the kind recorded in the- 
history of the worlds 

The appearance of the bride on the -day of 
the marriage is said to have formed a striking 
and painful contrast to that of the bridegroom. 
The features* of the Dauphin, as has been al- 
ready remarked, were extremely unprepossess- 
ing, while his person was at once feeble, dimi- 
nutive, and ill-proportioned. Mary, on the 
other hand, although she had not yet attained 
her sixteenth year, possessed the most beauti- 
ful face imaginable, while in her person, whlcb 
rose consideraUy above the ordinary female 
stature, there appeared the most perfect sym- 
metry. In addition to these abstract attrac- 
tions of countenance and figure, which the 
youthful bride possessed, she evinced the most 
dignified and graceful carriage. " On this day," 
says the historian Brantome, " Mary appeared 
more beauteous and charming than a celestial 
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godiiess; for as every eye dwelt wftit laptm^^ 

on her face, every voice echoed her praise; 
iirhilst, universally, in the court and city it was 
re-echoed, Happy, thrice happy>the prince wlio 
should call her his, even though she sboukl 
have had neither crown nor sceptre to bestow.** 

Her wedding robe was snperb and gorgeooa^ 
in the extreme. Two young girls of exquisite 
beauty and of the most elegant manners bore 
her train. Around her neck was a diamond 
oarcanet, which suspended a ring of incal- 
cnlable value, while on her head was plaeed s 
golden coronet, ornamented with the most 
magnificent and costly jewds. 

Immediately on the procession's reaching 
the great door of the church, Henry took a ring 
off his finger which he handed to the Arch, 
bishop of Rouen ; and the latter having placed 
it on the finger of the young Queen, pronounced 
the marriage blessing, after \vhich mutual con- 
gratulations were exchanged. The Archbishop 
of Paris then delivered a discourse adapted to 
the occasion ; and the procession then advanced 
to the choir, beneath which a royal canopy 
had been erected, where mass was celebrated. 
These formalities having been terminated, the 
marriage party partidpaited of a magnificent 
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A great m^ny otber c^remoni^ customary 
on occa^iojaa like the present^ which our limit% 
do Xko% permit, us to specify, were afterwardsi 
alsp dujiy perlormed. 

. It ifl| Q^ of the most prominent articles in 
^^ry syfiteo^ of ethicn, that the present 19 a mi]«, 
tc(bl§ 8.t4te of beinf ; aiui Mary, now Qaeen, 
Pi^V^hii^ip commoQ with the rest of mainland*, 
wi^ ^oon furnished with an experimeptal cpp- 
filjpation of its tr^th. Scarcely bad the for* 
ipa)ities ^ttepd^t pn the celebration of the. 
iparriAgi3| ce,r^pv>Py ten^iqat^, wh^ die b^^ 
gan to feel the commencement of that series 
of sorrowfk which l^new no intermission u^til «> t^ 
slffl iiad \ittere^ her ^^P^nng g^an« Cat,hanne . 
4e J^^cis, h^ step^moth^rj( bfd all ajong che« 
r|s];i^ a s^ret ^omitj towards the young 
Qi^i) pf ScQthp^ ; ap4 WW that the latter w^ 
raii^ to %n ^x^ted st^tipn in the Cofirt op 
Iff^ce, the unfriendly feelipgS; with which 9)1^ 
^»ft r#gW^^ hy ^^r sV^p-niQt^f^ aQq^ired ^dp 
cU^qn^l strepgthj apd \>^gm tp manifeit W^em- 
8^Xf^ Vy fre YViPV* ipgfinipus pfdes tP whicfe 

sh^ r^spi^^ tp i|^9ipt morti/JcflMon on tl»e Q^fm 
ja^^fi\m Nprba^ t)ie itttt^ any (spm^mi^: 
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ty of escaping from the petty vexations to wbicir 
Catharine de Medicis subjected her. 
""■ Destitute of any magnanimity or decision 
of mind, as was the individual to whom Mary 
had been recently tmited, it had been worse than 
useless for her to have laid before him a states 
ment of the wrongs she endiired at the bands 
of her step-mother, or to have solicited him ta 
exert the authority with which he was* invested, 
in virtue of his birth and station, to prevent s 
renewed infliction of these wrongs. She was, 
therefore, placed under the unavoidable neces- 
sity of brooding o^ver in silence the petty ills 
with which she was visited by the crtiel and 
malignant Catherine de Medici?. 

A short time subsequent to this a circixm-- 
stance occurred, wbich misy be regarded as in. 
timately connected with some of the greatest 
trouble ftnd borrows that chaaraeterised Mary's 
fature life. Infkienced by a boundless am- 
bition and infatuated judgment. Cardinal Lor. 
rain attempted to dethrone Elizabeth Queen 
of England, and intended that his nieee, the 
Queen of France, should be her successor to 
the crown. The grounds on winch the Cardi« 
nial rested his hopes of saccess in this somewhat 
romantic enterprise, were the alleged illegiti. 
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jtnacy and professed heresy of Elizabeth ; and 
in the event of his succeeding in effecting the 
dethfooement of the Queen of England, he 
confidenty believed «there would be no obstacles 
to his having Mary proclaimed her successor, 
as she was the great grand-daughter of H^nry 
the Seventh. In this abortive attempt of the 
Cardinal to raise Mary to the throne of Eng. 
land, he was assisted by Pope Paul the Fourtti, 
and^clandestinely, by many other individuals of 
eminencije. ^ 

But w^iile Cardinal Lorrain was thus strenu- 
ously exerting himself to procure new dignity, 
power, and possessions, to Mary, an incident 
took place which excited serious Apprehensions 
in bc^r mind, lest she should Jose the crown 
and govjemment Af Scotland. The Earl of 
Arran, who had, for a considerable time past, 
been rjesidiiig in France, suddenly withdrew 
from tbat country, under circumstances which 
generated suspicions that sonsue projects preju^ 
dicial to her, in reference to the sceptre of that 
country^ wjece then in the jcourse of execution. 
The principles of the Reformed religion were 
at this time making rapid progress in Scotland, 
and this nobleman having been long notorious- 
ly under their influence, it was supposed a 
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^ighij^ probable drcumstaiice^ tbat be iuid lfii\e 

leading Protestants bad ehtered into some cod- 

spiracy for tbe purpose of depriving Mary 

of tbe Scotlisb crown. Orders were, tbere- 

fore, issued for apprebending bin^ wbek^ver tie 

^bould be found ; but he eluded tbeir vigfilancd, 

having escaped to Geneva, where he r^oiaibed 

in concealment until a favourable opportunity 

occurred of returning with safety to Scotland.* 

But, independently of the sudden and unae. 

countable disappearance of the Earl of Arran , 

abstractedly considered, there were other cir. 

Huimstaxices connected with it, which proved 

tbe source of much unhappiness to Mary. 

Among these were strong suspicions that 

Queen Elizabeth of England was privy to the 

causes of it \ and that there was considerable 

Teason to believe tbat Arran was then engaged 

in paying bis successful addresses to Elizabeth. 

Subsequent events occurred to prove, tbat Mary 

"Was correct in suspecting tbat Arran would a*. 

spire to the band of the English Sovereign \ 

but she was a woman of too much sel^importi. 

ance to countenance his approaches to her in the 

character of a suitor. Had the Earl of Arran-, 

bbwever, succeeded in obtaining the hand of 

^izabetb, the apprehensions of tbe Qtte^ 
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'and kingdoin of S<^6dand> would^ ifi M ptch^ 
bility, have turned out to have been but too weft 
ibtrnded. 

An nnexpeeted event which ocoixrred a shott 
time subsequent to this/confen-ed net^honours, 
power, and responsibility on Maty, At the 
YselebralSon of the marHages of dome of the 
branches of the royal family of fVan<:e> whiek 
took place about this period^ ia tournament, as 
'Was usual on every similar oecasion, was 'helct 
Anxious to display still farther his supjiosed 
superior acquisitions in the exercises engaj^ed l^ 
at these tournaments, Henry, aflejr he oam^ 
<^(F in deeided triumph, laid h<M of Ofte ^ ^o 
lances which had not been employed in pM*. 
ceding confUctis, and challenged the Count 
Montgoknmerie to take the other. 'Some of 
the female branches of his family observing thii 
preparatory step to a new combat, immedtate^i^ 
ly fofwarded a message 4o hkn to lay down hia 
tance'atod quit 4he field ^ but be, ^disregarding 
theiir^g^nt advice, rus^bed to the eombat,and 
Iti a few -momente received a wovnd of «^id|i 
he soon aflerwat^ expirecl. 

It was m. ^Ms 'time (be iem >of Framee Jo de^ 
dare an 4&ife4doal ttfajdr as aeoQ as 
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bis fourteenth ye&r. Agfeeably to this 
specimen of the absurdity of French legislation 
in the sixteepth centui^^ the faasband of Mary 
Stnart, although then not seventeen^ was ho- 
noUred with the title of Francis the Second and 
the gov^gsin^epl; of the kingdom^ immediately 
on the demise of his &ther. His joy is repre«- 
ciented «9 having been unbounded on his ac- 
cession to the crown and throne. of France. 
The firet measure adopted by the young King, 
(no doubt at the suggestion of Mary) was to^pr 
point the Duke of Guise and Carding Lorrain 
his two ministers, and virtually confer on them 
the supreme govjsmmesif of the natipn. 
. Catherine, coasprt of the departed pqn^rch, 
might, had sh^ pleased, preseQte<ji formidable 
obstacles to this step on the part of Francis, 
Constituted the guardian of the young King's 
brotljers by the dying injunctions of Henry, she, 
in virtue of that office, had an indisputably 
right, according to the existing law of France, 
tjo claim a share in the Administration of th^ 
kingdom^ Notwithstanding, however, the der 
eided}y. unfriendly feeUngs which she cherished 
towards the house pf Guise, sb^ reluctantly nq 
doubt, consented to the nominatio4 of the indi- 
viduab in question to be the miaiaters of the 
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new Km^, b^eeirtisq sbe conceived ^atki-tj^^ 
esreal; of iief cpolea^i^g wiUif^he Bo^pboQ fiMmr 
!y, and thereby suec^ding^ ia expelling tb^ 
Guises froia any ai^ihoritartive situation in Hie 
(jNoremfnciit of Francae, the Boarbons, bei«^ 
(H'lnces of tbe bloods nnghC avail thei&s^]lyes-«f 
tbe power which they would then aece$sapii|( 
iux|uire for deprw^o^ jiers^lf of ADy sjfftsjsi^ m 
tbe Ad0)ini8tratio9, 

The Appointment af tbe Gtiises by die knbet 
cile Fra^cis, to the highest pffiees ii) the Goyerj^t 
ment of the country, occasioned the fitoK^t ijp^^ 
dignation among all classes of bis S}ib|ectS| 
Independently of tbe nnconqv&rable obj^|iQD§ 
lirhjLcb the generality of tb^ French amtioQ 
would have had to such an appoinimcQt, 19 coqw 
sequence of the House .of Goi^e being of fo- 
ireign extraction, the very firi^t measures of tbf^ 
Administration ^ere of so harsh apd imperioun 
a nature, as necessarily to have rendered it |be 
object of general detestation. A GovemA^eo;^ 
so extremely obnoxious as was that of the Puke^ 
of Guise and Cardinal Lop)rain> could aot have 
been tolerated for any length of time, had it not 
been for the interest which the priests and 
bishops bad in giving it tbeir support, whicb^ 
WP4t n^e^sfm^y hAve h^m popsidii^rjaM^i m 
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leonsequence of th<J' gteki iiiflaence they have 
tnvaiiably possessed m Catholic couDtries, over 
the minds of their flocks. 

The young Queen for a considerable time 
past, had been observed to be in a declining^ 
state of health ; but her indisposition now be- 
gan to assume so alarming an aspect, that her 
speedy dissc^ution was confidently anticipated 
by all around her. It was sufficiently obvious 
that the harsh treatment she uniformly receiv- 
ed since the period of her marriage, at the 
hands of her step-mother, had preyed unceas, 
iingly on her susceptible mind, and contribute 
ed, in no small degree, to that state of ill- 
health under which she then laboured ; and now 
that she was raised to the dignity of Queen of 
France, she felt that the sources of her mental 
inquietude, instead of being thereby diminished, 
were considerably' increased. 

The greater portion of the evils which Mary 
was afterwards appointed to «ndure, is to be 
exclusively attributed to the infatuated policy 
of her two uncles, or rather to her own delin- 
quency in inducing Francis to invest them 
with all the attributes of supreme power. One 
of the imprudent measures to which, at this 
tkne they resorted, wob that of jsending over to 
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Scotland from France, a nomerons tirmy, for the 
avowed purpose of arresting^, by force^ the pro- 
gress of the Reformation, and for compelling 
those who had already embraced its doctrines, 
to renounce their new principles and return to 
the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church in 
which their fathers had lived and died. There 
is no doubt, however, that although this was 
the only acknowledged object the Guises had in 
view in projecting the enterprise in question, 
another, and perhaps the principal one, was 
the entire subjugation of Scotland to their 
own dominion. 

The French army arrived atLeith, and after 
fortifying that port they proceeded to turn out 
of their houses a great proportion of the oldest 
inhabitants, and took possession of them them* 
selves, in order that they might more easily 
and entirely bring it under their own subjec- 
tion. 

The Protestants, as was to be expected, felt 
in the highest degree, indignant at the con- 
duct of Mary in consenting to the departure 
of French troops for such a purpose, and also 
at that of the Queen Regent for permitting 
them to land at Leith and dispossess the |ieace- 
able population of that place. They, acooxd* 
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higly, united tkntteseoufdy kigtOm Seg ib^ 
defeoGe of tfaeir liberty and religtcm; bill pre« 
vioM to tbeir baving recouiae to force of 
arms, tliey uoLanimoasly agreed in presentiag 
an address to tbe Regent, rep«e$e»tiag in Xho. 
strongest bat respectful terms, tbeir dftsappro^ 
bation of tbe measures to vbicb she was y^ 
Inntarily consenting, if not actually projecting,. 
At tbe same time tbey ui^ently implored btf 
toaUaytbe fears and remove tbe apprehevh' 
slons of ber ioyal sul^jects, by giving imqasdiatf^ 
and peremptory instructions to the Cpmmand'p 
ers of tbe French troops to desist from the for- 
tification of Leitb. The Qneen, however, for 
reasons best known tp herself, lent a lUtless 
ear to their united importunities. Perceiving 
that their prayers and remonstrances had beea 
entirely disregarded by ber, the Protsstaot party 
had instant recourse to arms in their own d«^ 
fence ; and eventually succeeded in deprivii^ 
the Queen of the office of Begeut 

While Mary was thjis estranging herself 
from the affections of her Scoittisfa ^uiuects by 
her connivance at tbe degrading ai«M«6ea> 
which ber two uncles had adopted, tovaidg^ 
them, the eouvse of policy puraufid in France . 
rendesed h%tb her and fiansit wJsxmdf uii» 
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popular in that couatry. Of the extreme ud- 
popalarity which attended the French monarch 
in consequence of the odious measures of his 
Administration, he was furnished with a decis- 
ive and mortifying proof when he repaired to 
the baths of Blois, for the bene6t of his rapidly 
decliRing health. The indications of disappro- 
bation with which he was furnished while 
there, nsiade the unhappy Francis exclaim in 
}i9,]f frantic accents, ** What have I done to be 
Chus shunned and detested? They fly me; 
my people abhor me ! It is not thus the French 
used to receive thefr king." " Oh my uncle," 
he added, addressing himself to Cardinal Lor. 
rain, " I would it were rather you than me 
that they haled." 

' About this time some serious differences 
arose at the French Court, between the Cardi- 
fial and Sir Nicholas Throckmorton the Eng- 
lish Ambassador, relative to the assistance 
which Elizabeth of En^nd «fford«d to the 
Scottish Reformers, or, as the leaders among 
them were termed, the Lords of th« Congrega. 
tion. The Cardinal, after disclaiming all hos- 
tile intentions towards England, on the part of 
France, requested Throckmorton to state expli- 
citly the distinctive grounds on which Qaeea 



]£lizi^betb felt dissatisfied uitb the Cabinet of 
f*4'anci9 the Second. The English AmbfLSsa* 
dor, in his reply. Attached, the greatest imports 
$ince to the pircum^ance, which had recently 
occurred, of Mary's assumption of the Armorial 
Bearings of the Queen of England. The 
French Minister tacitly admitted the truth of 
$he fact by retorting on Throckmortoa that 
JE^lizabeth had given too much countenance tQ 
(he Scottish Rebels. ^lutual criminations oci 
purred in rapid succession, and both the Cardie 
|ial and the English Ambassador experienced 
a considerable dimunitioit of an equable tem-f 
per. Pefojre the termination of the conferenve, 
however, the Cardinal had recourse to flattery, 
both of Elizabeth and her Ambassador ; and 
ihe French Minister and Throckmorton came 
iQ a better understanding with each other. 

About this time Francis, the husband of 
^l^y, died, leaviqg her a widow at the early 
age .of eighteen. The ev^nt of the King's^ 
death occurred under circupastances peculiarly 
painful to Mary. The great n){ijonty both of 
her French and Scottish subjects e7(u} ted at the 
demise of Francis, instead of expressing any 
sentiments of condolence with the widowed 
Qne^U} & i;ircuiBstoce e^ily nr^oupt^d f^r. 
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from the unpopolar measures which the-Houae 
of Guise had adopted in both nations* Bi^t 
besides the painful eipotions which Mary must 
have felt in /consequence of the French and 
•Scotch evinciag no reg^t at the circumstance 
4)f Francis' death, she must have experienced 
consideraUie mortification whenneither of these 
nations disphiyed any particular attachment tp 
herself. In addition to these humiliating con- 
siderations which must necessarily have pres« 
sed upon Mary's mind» the most unpleasant 
domestic prQfi()ect8 were opened up to her 
by the death of her husband. Her two uncles 
in consequence of that event were expelled 
from the distinguished situations they formerly 
loccupied ; and she herself, to a great extents 
became subject to her mother-in-law who uni- 
formly regarded her with unfriendly feelings ; 
and a woman of Mary's penetration of mind 
must have anticipated that Catherine's newly- 
acquired power would be exerted for (he pu|r- 
pose of rendering her i^ upcon^fortable as pos- 
luble. 

Scarcely had the funeral obsequies of Francis 
be&i terminated, when Mary, accordingly, be- 
gan to suffer i^moyanpe and persecution at the 
hands of Catherine. The unhappy widow of 
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iPrancifl bad rttired to att 6ld.maTidi^h ift'ilife 
vicinity of Orleans, in order that tehe might 
tbere pour forth her sotrows in solitude, and 
find an asylum against future troi:A»les of anti- 
ture similar to those of which she bad already 
80 largely experienced. But she was not long 
permitted to enjoy this sanctuary of compara- 
tive comfort and repose. The anhoyidg dispo- 
sition of her mother-in-law was evinced in tills 
as well as in almost every other instance ; and 
Mary was necessitated to leave her plade of re- 
tirement and repair to Rheims, whence sbe 
proceeded to Nancy. In the conrse of these 
Ijoumeyings Mary was seized with the ague ; 
and in order to effect her recovery she repaired 
*to JourvOle on the Mame, for the purpose of 
inhaling its eminently salubrious atmosphere. 
Having recovered from the indisposition nn- 
der which she had recently labottred, Mary re- 
turned to Rheims in order that she might, 
ag)E*eeably to urgent invitation, be present at 
'the eeremony of the c(i)ronation of Charles the 
Ninth. On this occasion she was dressed in 
white mourning, agreeably to the custom of the 
age and country. The trouble and anxiety of 
mind Vhich Mary bad recendy nndei^ne, 
bad piodueed isncfa an efivcft dn her penon. 



^eink tit Hie saer^, or c6rbtia^bii i^rmohy (X 
Charles^ her face is i^epresented tbhave beed as 
pale as the long crape veil wbich floated loostf* 
ly on her shoulders. 

Marf, on this her first appearance in public; 
since the death of Francis the Second, was re- 
ceived with the highest respect by the whote 
Court. After the rejoicings consequent ^ti the 
coitoniBttioii had been . termitiated, c^t left 
RheimS and proceeded to Payi», iMo itbicii 
metropolis the made a publtc entry, accdmpflu 
«iied by all the prmces of the blood, H^ith tfa<5 
exception of the young King, and the entire 
•nobility of the cottntry. In the course of the 
the foUonvitig day, Mary must have been su^- 
prised at the great change which had tak^ 
place in the Court ; a ^ircmnstance to which 
we are, partly at least, to attribute th(i atteir- 
tions and honours ivhich were now so Hberally 
paid to her. 

The Reformed party having now atM|u!ted 
the ascendancy in the Administration of Franefe, 
a strenuous attempt was made to induce Mary 
to renounce the Roman Gathdic and embrace 
ihe Protestant religion. For this purpose it wall 
-appointed, that the Bishop of Valence should 
preach n sermon ion the controverted points W* 
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twivt 1^ two efaurches« in one of the a(>ac^- 
ipents of Mary's mother-in-law. JMary decid- 
.edly refused to be one of the Bishop's auditors. 
Addressingherself to Throckmorton, the Englisli 
Ambas^dor, who exerted himself to make her 
^ prosylete to the Protestant religion, she deliver- 
ed her sentiments on tbs sul:)gect in the foUow- 
ii:^ unequivocal terms.:; — 

*' T0 be filain with you," saif} she,/' the rel^- 
i;ion which I profess I take to be the most ae- 
Gep|tal3(le to God; and, indeed, neither do I 
knaw« or desire to know, any other. ConsUuQcy 
becometh all people well, and none bictter tha^i 
Princes, and such ^ have rule over realms, and 
specially lu matters of religion. I have be«^ 
broi:^lKt np in ^his religion, and who might 
credit me in any thing, if I should shew myself 
light^in this case ? and though I be young, and 
not well learned, yet have I heard this matter 
oft disputed by mine uncle, my Lord CardinaJI* 
and I found therein no great re^on to change 
my opi^JQA- -' 

Aft^r thus expressing her ardent and immut. 
able attach;ment to the religion in which she 
had been educated, Mary candidly conceded 
that It was not ^tirely exempt from human 
corruptions ; thoX, on the contn^, itstood great- 
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ly in need of refonnation ; but slie added, '*'! am 
ilone of those that will change my religfon etery 
year ; and as I told yon (the f^nglish Ambassa- 
dor] in the beginning, I mean to constrain none 
of my subjects, but wonld \^ish they were all as 
I am ; and, I trust they woitld have no support 
to constrain me.** 

While Mary thus deprecated the very fdea of 
engaging in, or list«niiig to, poleioriicaT d^cr». 
sion dn theological subjects., sfbe applied her- 
self with great assidotffy to the cultivation ofher 
natural taste for elegant literature. Two of the 
more prominent branches of learning, wbicb 
at this period secured her attention, were the 
study of the Latin language and poetry. In the 
former she made distinguished proficiency ; and 
the specimen we will afterwards furnish of her 
attainments in tlie latter, will suflBce to show, 
that she was no onsoccessful rotary of the Sa- 
cred Ninei 

The exqnifflte beauty of Mary's countenance ; 
the tymmetiy of her figure ; the gracefulness of 
ber carriage ; faer amiable disposition and in- 
tellectual accomplishments ; the painful vidssr- 
tades of her past life, combined with her youth 
and the melancholy prospects before her, con- 
spired at this time to render the widowed 



Qaeonan object of the liydtearti^tfurest to all 

acquainted with her hiatoiy. Tie mobility in 

particular evinced tbeotpiost atteptian towards. 

the widow of Francis the Second. It has b?en( 

c^ten remarked^ that friendship with womau 

ii| allied to love. At all events^ ^be transition 

from the one to the other is natural and ea^y^ 

It is, accordinglyi mentioned by contempon^y 

historians, that the respect whicb, in the first 

ipstance was evinced towards Mary by iqapy 

of the y<3>unger cavaliers, wa* speedily abaprb. 

ed im the tender passion. Among the mos^ 

derot^ of h^r aidopdrers was the yoiing DuJ^c^ 

D'Anville, son of the Constable of France, ^b^ 

bad b^en married two years before;.- TM^ young 

qobjeman. seems to have been for a lime com- 

pJe^^ ^pell^bpynd by the fascinatioi^s of tb^ 

w^ow 9f Francis. ]t u said by spme t^h^ b^. 

ill his ^^rp had ipade such ai^ iippjre)5$ion q^ 

the heart of Mary, that she had si|jn[|)fi^4 to 

some of her apqoaintanqes, that had it not b^n 

fpr the circumstance of his be|pg already abt|Sr 

bi»Qd> die would ha^e give^ him her bapd in 

inafrif^g^ This statenient, however, so far as 

y^e qaP fonn w^ opiqion opi th^ subject has no 

fi^Vlpd^tipn in Urath ; for at this time sh^ was 

cm$fmAy IMx^ing ^^dej tbe ififl«enci^ of 
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deep-rooted melancholy, wfai;^ quite unfitted 
h er from enjoying those festivities which had heen 
provided for her gratification. This melancholy 
state of mind, which arose from a contempla- 
tion of the troubles through which she bad al . 
ready passed, as well as from the woes she«en- 
ticipated in future, must necessarily have ren- 
dered it highly improbable, that Mary at this 
time would have felt in any very great degree^ 
the workings of the tender passion; 

Mary by this time began to think of return- 
ing to Scotland ; and yet there were moments 
when she shuddered with horror at leaving 
France, and taking up her residence in her na- 
tive country. She knew that a great majority 
of the Scotch had embraced the Reformed re- 
ligion ; that they were violently opposed to that 
of the Church of Rome, the religion she pro- 
fessed ; and that if the indignation of the Prote- 
stants were by any circumstance once excited, 
even her sex would constitute no protectfon 
from its effects. Gloomy, however, as were her 
prospects in Scotland, she was induced by the 
urgent advice of her two uncles, to consent to 
return to it. As a necessary preliminary step 
to Mary's departure, a loan was obtained from 
her mother4n-law. A safe conduct was then 
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ifequested from 'Elizabeth Qaeen of England ; 
bat this was refused, on the ground that Mary 
had never ratified the treaty of Edinburgh, re- 
nouncing her claim to the crown of England. 
This refusal on the part of Elizabeth, deeply 
affected the keen sensibilities of Mary's mind ; 
and in the presence of Throckmorton, she un^ 
reservedly expressed the indignation she felt 
at the conduct of the English Queen. 

Elizabeth^s refusal, as was afterwards proved> 
was the consequence of a design she had enter- 
tained of seizing on the person of Mary by 
force, in order that she might thereby have 
every obstacle removed to the accomplishment 
of some of her iniquitous measures of policy. 
Mary was not to be deterred from the prosecu^ 
tion of her journey, by any of the threats of 
Elizabeth ; and, accordingly, she departed for 
Scotland, escorted to St Germains by the 
French monarch, the royal family, and a splen- 
did train of the npbOity of France. Her six 
uncles accompanied her to Calais, where she 
embarked for Scotland. The sorrow which 
Mary experienced on leaving France, was con* 
siderably enhanced by a circumstance which 
occurred at the moment of her departure from 
it. When putting off from the shore for the 
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irayok] galley, which was to bear her to her na- 
tive country, she saw a vessel dash against the 
pier, and .sink to rise no znore. Mary> at 
Ihis painful spectacle exclaimed, " O God I 
^hat fatal omen is this 1'' She then rushed for- 
ward to the stem of the galley, knelt down, 
covered her face, and sobbed aloud, " FareweU, 
France, Farewell ! I shall never see thee more." 
Reluctant to take a last look of a land to which 
she was so warmly attached, notwithstanding 
the troubles she had endured in it, she raised 
her eyes again, and again towards it, still ex- 
claiming in a deeply melancholy tone, ''Adieu, 
France, adieu!" She continued in this manner 
until the shades of night began to obstruct her 
vision, and then she burst forA in accents of 
profound sorrow : ** The hour," said she, "is then 
Arrived when I must lose sight of thee, thou 
dearest country ; a dark veil conceals thee from 
my eyes. Adieu, then, my beloved land, 
adieu!" So passionately fond was Mary of 
France, that when evening was approaching 
she could not be induced by' any consideration 
lo leave the deck of the vessel, but ordered a 
couch to be spread on it, on which she reclined 
while her eyes were immovably fixed on the 
shore, until the darkness intercepted her view. 
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She thien gave orders to be awakened at the 
break of day, provided the land were still in 
sight Her wishes in this respect were once 
more realized. She again saw the shore in the 
morning, and once more repeated her farewells to 
it, when a strong swell having arisen, it soou 
disappeared for ever from her anxious gaze. 
Her farewell to France she recorded in a few 
lines of poetry, of which the subjoined is a 
translation from the original French ; 

Farewell to thee, thoa pleasant shore, 
The lov'd, the cherish 'd home to me 
or infant joy — a dream that's o'er; — 
Farewell ! dear France, farewell to thecw 

The sail that wafts me, bears away 
From thee but half my soul alone ; 
Its fellow half will fondly stay, 
And back to thee has faithful flown. 

I trust it to thy gentle care ; 
For all that here remains with me 
Lives but to think of all that's tkerct 
To love^ and to remember thee. 



CHAPTEE III. 



FROBC Mary's arrival in Scotland rnx her 

MARRIAGE WITH DARNLET. 



The Queen of England having been apprised 
of the time at which Mary purposed returning 
to Scotland^ had commanded her fleet to lie in 
wait, in order to intercept her, seize her person^ 
and carry her to London ; but, owing to a thick 
fog, the vessels in which Mary and her retinue 
had embarked were not recognized by the 
English fleet The winds being favourable, 
she had a prosperous voyage to her native 
country. She landed on the 19th August 156 1, 
after an absence of nearly thirteen years. 
^ On Mary's arrival at Leith, she was escorted 
on shore by three of her uncles, and by a num.' 
ber of the most distinguished noblemen in 
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Prance. Her Scottish subjects received her 
^j^ith every demonstration of respect, and joy at 
tier accession to the throne of her fathers. In 
consequence, however, of her arrival being in a 
great measure unexpected, they had not made 
those formal preparations for her reception 
which they would otherwise have done. The 
barrenness of the country, and the simple man. 
cers of the people, compared ^ith the scenes 
and society with which she had been conversant 
in-Fnuicc, are said to have made a deep im« 
pression on her mind» and to have contributed 
ito a great extent in augmenting the melancholy 
and gloomy anticipations which had preyed 
4>n her susceptible mind for a considerable 
i^epast 

j^ But though the arrival of Mary in Scotland 
vas bailed with acclamations of joy by the 
great msyority of the nation, the leading indi- 
viduals of the Protestant party regarded it with 
feelings of a quite different nature. To them it 
appeared to portend l^e most melancholy and 
disastrous consequences to the country. Even 
iDose events which occur in the course of tbei 
dispensations of Providence, when they chanc- 
ed t^ be of a less cheerful nature than usual, 
Vfer^ represented hy the leading Befoimers as 
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the consequences of Uie Divine diqpleMure at 
Gary's arrival in Scotland, and VX the atfcen* 
tions and honours uhkh had been so generally 
paid to hen •• The very face of the heavens," 
says John Knox, *' at the time of her arrival 
did manifestly speak what comfort was brought 
into this country with her: to wit^ sonrow, do4 
lour, darkness and all impiety; for, in the me^ 
mory of man, that day of the year was never, 
seen a more dolorous face of the heavens than 
was at her arrival, which two days after did so 
continue; for^ be^des ibe surface wet, and the 
corrupf ion of the air, the mist was so thick and 
dark that scarce could imy man espy another 
the length of two putts. The sun was not se^A 
to shine two days before nor two days after* 
That fore.«aming gave God to as ; but, alas ! 
the most part were blind.** 

While the principle Reformers wer6 thus so 
indignant at the idea of being the subjects of a 
Soman Catholic Sovereign, Mary evinced the 
greatest wisdom, and adopted the most concili* 
ating measures, in the administration of the af- 
fttirB of the kingdom. She appointed the Lord 
James, her natural brother, and Maitlond of 
Lethington, two of the most talented and po- 
pular noblemen in the nation, to be ber confi* 
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^ential advisers, and publicly issued a procla- 
mation, declaring her determination not to 
interfere with the religion of the country ; but 
to allow unrestricted liberty of conscience to 
all her subjects. 

' A few days subsequent to Mary's arrival in' 
Scotland, the Queen of England instructed 
Randolph to congratulate her on her safe re- 
turn ; while Mary sent Maitland of Lething. 
ton to the English court, for the purpose of as-' 
suring Elisabeth, that she regarded her with' 
the most friendly feelings. There can be Htde' i 

doubt that these protestations of friendship on 
the part of the fjogli^ and Scottish Queens,* 
were e({ual]y hollow on both sides. Besides these 
matters of mere ceremony, however, both Am- 
bassadors were commissioned to endeavour to 
accomplish objects of considerable importance.' 
Randolph pressed Mary with increased urgen- 
cy to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh; whOe 
Maitland signified the willingness of Mary to 
disclaim all title to the crown of England dur- 
ing the life of Elizabeth and the lives of her 
posterity, provided, in the event of her leaving 
no issue, she were declared next heir by a po-- 
aitive legislative enactment The English 
Queen, as was to be expected from her haughty 
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temper, heeame indigneiit in the highest degree 
when this proposal was made to her ; so that 
the breach between the two sovereigns, in*, 
stead of being healed, was thereby consider^^ 
ably widened. 

On the first of September, about twei^e 
days after her arrival in Scotland, Mary made 
ft public entry into Edinbai^h. Her sub- 
jects, on this occasion, furnished her with 
every demonstration of regard for her person ; 
but at the same time, testified their abhorrence 
of the religion she professed by the representar 
lions of the Divine 'indignation against idola* 
try, which were made on many of their pa- 
geants. 

Mary now resolved on visiting some of the 
principal towns in the South and West of Scot- 
land. She accordingly set out, on horseback, 
accompanied by two French Noblemen, and a 
Bumber of her female friends. She reached 
Linlitbgow, the place of her nativity, on the 
flame day, September 1 1th. In two days after- 
wards she proceeded to Stirling, where she 
narrowly escaped being burned to death, in 
eonsequence of the curtains and tester having 
taken fire whUe she was lying in bed ; an acci- 
dent which arose fiom her leaving a foomiug 
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candle by her bed-side after she had retired to 
cesti which had communicated with the cur- 
tains after she had fallen asleep. She then 
^visited Perth, Dundee, St. Andrew's, and Falk- 
land, at which latter place her father died, af- 
ter which she returned to Edinburgh, having 
been about ten days absent from it. 

The counties which border on England had 
long been the theatre of various kinds of atroci- 
ties on the persons and properties of the inhabi- 
tants of both kingdoms. To put an end to the sys- 
tem of pillage and murder which had been 
carried on there, was an object which Mary 
wisely resolved to accomplish ; for while it could 
not fail to increase her popularity with her 
Scottish subjects, it had a tendency to conciliate 
the friendship of the Queen of England,- it 
being a measure as interesting to the inhabi- 
tants of that kingdom, as to those of Scotland. 
Pursuant, therefore, to the determination which 
Mary had come to in regard to this subject, she 
commissioned the Prior of St Andrews to exe- 
cute her purposes, having previously invested 
him with extraordinary powers, and given him 
the title of the Queen's Lieutenant The Prior 
{executed the task entrusted to him with energy 
and promptitude, and thereby acquired addi« 
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tional popularity to bis S^overeign and himself, 
both in Eng^laBd and in Scotland. A number 
of the lendin^^ depredators suffered exemplary 
panishment; and tranquiHity was speedily and 
completely restored. 

At this time a proposal was made, at whose 
suggestion is not ascertained, that a personal 
interview should take place betwixt Mary and 
the Queen of England. Prior, however, to 
Mary's assenting to the proposal in question, 
she had the prudence to deliberate with her 
Privy Council on the subject ; and they having 
s:gni6ed their convictions of Elizabeth's inten- 
tions in reference to their Sovereign and their 
country, Mary relinquished all idea of a per* 
sonal interview with the English Queen. 

The Lord James, Mary's Prime Minister, 
now Earl of Mar, hod long been particularly 
ambitious of obtaining a gp'ant of the Earldom 
of Murray ; and had been incessant in his perso. 
nol solicitations to have conferred on him the 
honour and etnoluments belonging to it Mary 
at last assented to his wishes ; but a great pro- 
portion of the estates being in the possession of 
the Earl of Huntlf# «i^iao likewise had claims on 
the Earldom, and who also, in consequence of his 
being Chancellor, possessed the Greikt Seal> by 
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ed, ft was deemed advisable not to take the title 
publicly for a time. Bat in order to dispossesa 
ITuptly of the estates in question^ although 
under the pretence of restoring tranquillity in 
some of the'B<Mrtheiii parts of the kingdom, the 
Queen was induced, contrary to her own wishes,.* 
to undertake a journey to Inverness. She ac-i* 
eordingly departed on horseback for the Me-<' 
tropolis of the Highlands, as Inverness is fre- 
quently termed. On reaching Aberdeen she 
was w^ted on by the Earl of Huntly, who was 
coldly received by her. She even refused ta 
visit his house which was no great distance out of 
her way, and was decidedly the best in that- 
part of the couiitry. On arriving at Inverness,- 
the castle of that place was demanded from 
the individual whom Lord Gordon had en.^ 
trusted with its safety ; but he refused to give it 
up, having no orders from his Lordship to that 
effect. 

** The next day," says Randolph who was 
present on the occasion, *' the country assem* 
bled to the assistance of the Queen ; the Gor* 
dons also made their friends come out : we look, 
every hour to what should become of the matter, 
aod left ndhing undone that was needful. And 
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the Gordons* not finding themselves so well ser* 
ved, and never amounting to more than five 
hundred men, seat word to those that wece 
withm, amounting only to twelve or thirteen 
Ahle men, to render the castle, which they did. 
The captain was hanged and his head set upon 
the castle, some others condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment, and the rest received mercy.'' 
The same nobleman represents Mary as evinc 
ing the utmost levity while the lives of her fel- 
low creatures were thus sacrificed to gratify the 
Avarice and ambition of her Prime Minister^ 
now avowedly Earl of Murray. 

In consequence, however, of the indignation 
with which the Gordons regarded this unjust 
seizure of their honours and their property, 
Mary was kept in a state of ^cmtinual alarm 
while in the North, lest she herself should fall 
a sacrifice to their vengeance. To render her-, 
self, therefore, as secure as possible from the 
effects of their displeasure, she mustered two 
thousand Highlandmen at the Castle of Spynie, 
who escorted her part of her way back to Edin- 
burgh. A report had reached her, as she ad- 
vanced towards the Spey, that she would be at. 
tacked while attempting to ford that river, by 
a thousand men belonging to the Gordonsi 
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who had been there lying in ambush for the 
purpose. The report, however, ultimately 
turned out to be entirely destitute of founda- 
tion. 

Mary and her retinue proceeded onwards in 
their journey to the South; and on reaching- 
Findlater House, they summoned it to surren. 
der by sound of trumpet, but were refused ad- 
mittance. On entering New Aberdeen, the in- 
habitants received their Queen with every testi- 
xnbny of honour and respect Among other 
giflts they presented her, was a cup of silver, 
double gilt, beautifully and substantially 
wrought, and containing five hundred crowns. 

During Mary's temporary residence in Aber- 
deen, the Earl of Huntly, who, with his adher-- 
ents, had by this time risen in open rebellion, 
advanced, with a considerable body of men, to 
the same city; a circumstance which filled 
Mary and her few select companions with the 
utmost consternation. Murray had only a very 
few men in whom he could repose any degree 
of confidence; and was, therefore, laid under 
the necessity of availing himself of the assist- 
ance of the population of the surrounding 
country, to whatever extent they might be 
pleased to afford it to him, and which be could 
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scarcely expect to be great, in consequence of 
the influence which the Gordon family possess^ 
ed in that part of the kingdom. 

The opposing parties met at Corrachie. 
Whether Mary's forces, or those of Huntly 
were most numerous, or what was the exact 
number enlisted on either side on the present 
occasion, it is impossible now to ascertain! 
At all events, the retainers of Huntly were 
speedily compelled to betake themselves, for 
safety, ta flight. The Earl . hiitoself, who was 
far advanc^ in age, together with' his two 
sons. Sir John and Adam Gordon, was taken 
prisoner, and was so deeply affected at the 
sudden and extreme reverse . of fortune he had 
recently experienced, that his heart -literally 
broke while riding on horseback in the field. 
He fell to the ground, and immediately ex.- 
pired.^- His son. Sir John Gordon, was exe- 
cuted a few days afi^rwards ; but his brother, 

* Wc are aware that Dr Robertson and some others 
have gi?en a somewhat different version of the death 
of the Earl of Huntly. The Doctor says, that being 
extremely corpulent, he was trodden to death while 
punned by Murray's forces. We are inclined, how- 
ever, to regard the account we have given of the man- 
ner of this, nobleman's death as the corr^t onCf 
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Adam, in consideration of his youth, received 
a full pardon. liord Gordon, veho was suppos- 
ed to have been on abettor of his father's pur^ 
poses, was appi^ehended in the South, and after 
trial was pronounced guilty of high .treason ; 
but in consequence of the interce^oxy services 
of Mary, the punishment which the laws award- 
^ to so aggravated a crime, was remitted. At 
the next meeting of Parliament, they reduced 
die power, cpolence, and respectability of the 
family of Grovdba, to the lowest degree. 
' At this meeting of Parliament, whicb took 
|>laoe soon after the Queen's return to Edin- 
t>ttrgh, she attended in person. She was rcr 
«eived with the highest honour ^nd esteem;. 
^ Three sitoceeding days,'' says John Knox, 
^ the Queen rode to the Tolbooth. The first 
tlay she made a pointed omtion, and there 
might have been heard among her flatterers, 
*{Vox Dkitug) the voice of a goddess, (for k 
-could not be Dei) and not of a woman ! God 
«ave that sweet &cel Was there ever orator 
spoke BO properly and sweetly * " 

The zeal of Knox against the Roman Catho- 
lie religion, was every day acquiring additional 
urigour; and being unsuoeessful in his endea- 
vours to induce Murray to adopt the harsh 
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measares he proposed in reference t6 those of 
that persuasion, a suspension of the friendship 
and intimacy which had so long subsisted be* 
twixt these two indiriduals, took place. The 
leader of the Reformers, howerer, continued, 
as formerly, publicly to animadvert with g^reat 
seTerity on the conduct of Mary. The subject 
of her marriage with a foreign Roman Catholie 
Prince, which had for a considerable time past 
engaged the attention of the nation, formed an 
excellent subject to Knox on which to exhaust 
his stem uncomproinisixrg eloquence. Forthd 
violence with which he had publicly attacked 
the Queen, he was summoned to her presence; 
We give the interview as related in biisi own 
words, as it will serve to furnish the reader with 
some conception of the character of tliia extnu 
ordinary man. 

*' On being introduced;" says Knox, " to the 
royal chamber, the Queen began to cry oat in 
a vehement fume, that' never Prince was used 
as shee was ; ' I have', said die, ' borne with 
you in all your rigorbus manner of speaking, 
both against myself, and against my uncles ; 
yea, I have sought your favor by all possible 
meanes ; I offered unto you pratoioe and am 
dience whensoever it pleased yoU to admontsb 
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iBoee ; aod yet I cannot be quit of you ; I vow 
to God I shall . be once revenged : ' and with 
these words scarce could Marnocke, one of her 
pages, get handkerchiefs to hold her eyes dry ; 
for the teares.and the howling* besides woman- 
ly weeping, stayed her speech. 
. " The said John," he adds, /' did. patiently 
abide all this' fume, and at opportunitie ana. 
wered; 'True it is, Madame,, your Majei^ 
and I have beene at. divers controversies, into 
the which! never perceived . your Majesty to 
be offended, at me ; but when it shall please 
God to deliver you from i hat bondage of dark- 
nesse and errour wherein vou have been 
nourished for. the .lock' of true doctdne, yoar 
Majesty will finde the liberty of my tongoe 
nothing offensive ; without the preaching place, 
I thinke few have occasion to be offended at 
me ; and there. I am not master of mysdfe, 
but must obey Him who commands me to 
speak plaine, and to flatter no flesh upon the 
face of the earth.' 

.. " ' But what have you to do,' said she, " with 
my marriage ? * " 

. '^ ' If it please your Majesty patiently to bear 
me, I shall shew the truth in plain words. I 
grant your Mijesty offered unto mee moie 
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than ever I required, but mfBmMvtev was then 
as it is now. That God hal^ ttot sent me to 
awaitenpon the courts of prmees^ or upon the 
chamber of ladies, but I am sent to preach the 
Evangell of Jesus Christ to getch as please to 
hear ; it hath two points, repentance and futh ; 
now, in preaching rep^itancei; of necessity it is 
that the unnes of men be noted, thtit they may 
know wherein they offend. Sut so it is, that 
most part of your nobUity are so much addict* 
ed to your affections, that neither God's word 
nor yet their commoBwealth are rightly regan)« 
ed ; and therefore it becometh me to speak that 
they may know^&eir duty/ 
. " ' What have you to do,' agnin said the 
Queen, ' with my marriage, or what are you 
within the commonwealth ?' 
. *" A subject, borne within the same, Madame ; 
and albeit I be neither earle, lord, nor baron, 
yiet hath Grod made me (how abject that ever I 
bee in your eyes) a profitable and useful member 
within the same; ydi, Madame, to me apper- 
taineth no less to forewaAl'of such things as 
may hurt it» if I foresee the^,.than it doeth to 
any one of the nobility ; for^boih my vocation 
aad office requireth plainnesse of me^ and 
thevefore, Madame, to yoursdfe I say tha^ 
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wbteb I spake in publike : Whentoevertbenoi.' 
bility of tbis realme fihidl be content, and con. 
sent you be subject lo an unlawfull husband, 
they doe as much as in them lieth to renounce 
Christ, to banish the truth, to betray the free* 
dom of this realme, and perchance shall, in the 
end, <ioe small comfort to yourselfe/ 
** At these- words," Knox adds, " howling was 
heard, and tears might have been seen in great- 
er abundance than the matter required. John 
Erskine of Dun, a man of meeke and gentle 
spirit, stood beade and did what he could to 
mitigate the anger, and gare unto her many 
pleasant words of her beauty, of h^r excellent 
cy, and how that all the princes in Europe 
would be glad to seek her favours ; but all that 
was to cast oil into the flaming fiie.^ 

At last Knox said, " ' Madame, in God's pre* 
sence I speak, I never ddighted in the wioeping 
of any of God's creatures; yea, I can starcely 
well abide the teares of mine own bo]rs, when 
mine own hands correct them, much less can I 
r^oice In your majesty's weeping ; but seeing I 
have offered utito yoU no just occasion to be of* 
fended, but have rsfM&en the truth as my voca- 
tion craves of 4iie, I must sustain your mi^es* 
tS% teares ralber dian I dare hurt my con; 
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Mence, or betray the commoHweiiltli l>y tllence/ 
Herewith was the Queen more offended, and 
commanded the said John to posse forth of the 
cabinet, and to abide Airther her pleasure in 
Ihe chamber. 
'^ Bat in that chamber, where be stood as one 
whom men had never seene, (except that the 
Lord Ochilti^ee bare him company,) the confi. 
dence of Knox did not forsake him ; and there- 
fore began he to make discourse with the la- 
dies, who were there sitting in all their gorge^Mis 
apparell ; wliich, wb€in he espied, he merrily 
said, ' Fair ladiesJ how pleasant were thjLs life 
of yours, if it should ever abide ; then in the 
end that we might passe to Heaven with this 
geare *• but fie upon that knave, death, that will 
come whether we will or not ; and when he 
hath laid on the arrest, then foule wormes will 
bee busie with this flesh, be it never so fair and 
so tender ; and the silly soule, I feare, shall be 
so feeble that it can neither carry with it gold, 
garnishing, targeting, pearl, nor precious 
stones/ " 

This endeavour to intimidate the Reformer 
was soon after followed by another pn the part of 
Mary, which was attended with no better sue*, 
cess. When arraigned before the members of 
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tfte.Olieeii'B council^ he fearlessly vindicated 
l^is conduct in reference to all he had publicly 
iuiyanced reg^ding her ; and even succeeded 
iii extorting an acknowledgment from the 
Lords, in her presence, that, according to the 
law of the country, he had committed no of« 
fence agadnst her. 

The subject of the Queen's marriage began* 
by this time, to occasion great uneasiness and 
perplexity of mind to her. Elizabeth express- 
ed her decided disappcpb>tiQ9 of the very idea 
of Mary's forming a matrimonal engagement 
i^ith a foreign prince ; the Protestants recoiled 
at the contemplation of her marriage. with a 
Papist, however exalted his station might be; 
while the Pope and her CAtbolic brothers and 
relatives in France, were equally opposed to her 
union with a person of the Protestant persaa^ 
sion. Mary's own principles and prejudices 
would, unquestionably, have induced her to ac 
cept of the hand of some of the Catholic prin- 
ces who were at this Wme understood to have 
been paying their addresses to her; but she 
was deterred, in the present instance, from act- 
ing, agreeably to her private wishes by consi- 
derations of a political nature; namely, by the 
dread of thereby incurring, to an alarming ex« 
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tent, the displeasure of the great majority of 
her Scotlisk subjects; and of depriving her- 
self, at the same time of every rational prospect 
of succeeding to the English throne. To be 
declared presumptive heiress to Elizabeth, was 
a peculiar oly^t ^^ Mary^s ambition ; and on 
the express condition of such declaration's be. 
ing formally made, she consented to sacrifice 
her own personal feelings and wishes on the 
subject of her marriage, and to submit to whaU 
ever choice Elizabeth should make for her. A 
correspondence between the two Queens was 
accordingly commenced ; and continued dur- 
ing the space of three years. In the course of 
this correspondence or negociation between 
Elizabeth and Mary in reference to the subject 
of the marriage of the latter, the Queen of Eng. 
land proposed to her cousin, that she should 
•spouse the Earl of Leicester. The manner in 
which this proposal of Elizabeth was received 
by Mary, is related by Randolph at consider- 
able length, in the form of a letter to the Eng* 
lish Queen^ We are induced to give his ac- 
count of the circumstance in his own language, 
especially as it presents us, at the same time, 
with a concise description of Mary's domestiQ 
manners and habits. 
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': * Her gmce lodgped in a merchants house ( 
tier train iprap^ y^ry few ; and there was email 
|sepair from any part. Her will was, that, for 
the time that I.did tarry, I should dine and sap 
;Wi,th her. Your Majesty was oftentimes drank^ 
^n unto by her, at dinners and suppers. Har- 
ing in this sort continued with her Grace Sud« 
day, Monday, and Tuesday, I thought it time 
to take occasion to utter that which last I re- 
peived in command from your Majesty, by Mr 
Secretary's letter; which was to know her 
Grace's resolution, touching those matters pro- 
pounded at Berwick, by my Lord of Bedford 
^nd me^ to my Lord of Murray,,and Lord of 
liidington; I had no sooner spoken these words, 
but she saith, ' I see now well, that you art 
w£tary of this company and treatment : I sent 
for yob to be merry, and to see how like ^ 
bourgeois wife I live, with my little troop, an4 
you will interrupt our pastime with your grefit 
^mbassade until the Queen come thither ; for 
I assure ypu, you shall not get her here» nor I 
know not myse|f where she is become ; you see 
neither cloth of estate, nor such appearance 
that you may think there is a Queen here ; nor 

• 

I would not that you should think that I am 
she at St Andrews, that I was at Edinburgh.' " 
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" I «aid, that t was very sorry for tbat, for 

that at Edinburgh she said, thftl she did love 

my mistress, the Queen's Majesty^ better than 

any other, and now I marvelled how her mind 

was altered. I|; pleased her at this to be very 

merry, and called me by more names than were 

given me in my christening. At these merry 

conceits much good sport were made. ' Bnt 

well. Sir,' saith she, ' that which then I spoke 

in words shall be confirmed to my good sister^ 

your mistress, in writing ; before you go out of 

this town you shall have a letter unto b^r, and 

for yourself, ^o where you will, I care ho more 

for you.' Tbe next day I was willed !o be at 

nay ordinary table^ being placed t))e next pefr- 

son (saving worthy Beaton] to the Queen's 

self. 

" Very merrily she passeth her time : after 

dinner she rideth s^broad. It pleased ber the 

most part of the time' to talk with me ; she bad 

occasion to speak much of France, for the bon. 

our she received there ; to be wife unto a great 

king, and for friendship shewn unto her in 

particular, by many, for which occasions sbe is 

bound to love the nation, to shew them plea* 

sure, and to do them good. 

" {ler ac<^uainta:nce is not so (brgotten there, 
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nor her friendship so littla esteemed, but yet it 
is divers ways sought to be continued. She 
M^Xh of her .people, many well affected that way, 
for the nourriture that they have had there, and 
the commodity of service, as those of the guard, 
and men at arms; besides, privil^es great for 
the merchants, more than ever were granted to 
any nation. Wbat privately, of long time, 

, hath beta sought, and yet is, for myself to yield, 
unto their desires in my marriage, her Majesty 
cannot be ignorant, and you have heard. To 
have such friends, and see such offers, without 
assurance of as good, nobody will give me ad. 

. vice that loveth me. Not to marry, you know, 
it cannot be for me ; to defer it long, many in- 
commodities ensue. How privy to my mind, 
your mistress hath been herein ; how willing I 

' am to follow her advice, I have shewn many 
times, and yet, can I find in her no resolution, 

• nor determination. For nothing, I cannot be 
bound unto her; and to France, my will against 
her. I have lately given assurance to my bro- 
ther of Murray and Liddington, that I am 

' loath, and so do now shew unto yourself, if 
your mistress did, as she hath said, use me as 
her natural-born sister or daughter, I will shew 
so Jess re^ihess to oblige and faoaoar her than 
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lay elder sister or mother ; but, if she will re* 
pute me always but as her neighbour. Queen 
of Scots, how Willing soever I be to lire ixi «mk. 
tj, and to maintain peace; yet, must she not 
look for that at my hands, that otherwise I 
would or she desireth. To forsake IHeudship 
offered, and present commodity, for uBcertainty^ 
no friend will advise me, nor your mistress her- 
self approve of my wisdom. Let her, tkerefoM, 
measure my case as her own, and so will I be 
to her. For these causes, untU my sister an(jl 
1 have further proceeded, I must., apply my 
mind to the advice of those, thajb seem to ten- 
der most my profit, that shew thcdr cai« over 
me, and wish me most good:" 

" * I have now disclosed unto you,' saith she, 
* all ray mind, and require you to let it be 
known to your sovereign. . My meaning unto 
'h0t is plain, ilnd so shall my dealings be. I 
"know bow well she is worthy, and so do esteem 
Mar; and, therefore, I will thus much say more, 
^hat as there is none nearer of kin unto her than 
jC am ; nor none more worthy to whom I tnay 
^nilimit myself; so Is there none to whom, with 
liefler wfl^ I desire to be beholden unto, <ban 
flnto her, or to do amy thing that may be with 

my booour.' 
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>ro &]s fong diacourse of hers, I did n^ 
much reply. Fqx her affection towards France^ 
thus much I was boM to say, that whatsoeyer 
her Grace had found herself, her country hath 
felt the smart. I approved greatly, in her, those 
good wosds she spoke of your majesty ; and by 
many tokens, from the beginning, showed the 
.lik« nund ip your grace towards her. For those 
matters, that you stood upon, they were so great 
that they could not soon be resolved of, and 
much better it were to uttend a time, than over 
hastily to press at ibem ; and rather to let them 
come. of themselves, than tQ seem to urge them 
out by force. ' When,' saith she, ' heard you 
me speak of these matters before f I said, no, 
of herself, but her ministers have always her 
mind, and in their words uttered that which she 
iwould. ^ I gave unto them eh^rge,' saith she, 
1 to consider what is fittest* for me, and I find 
them all together bent towards you, and yet.not 
so, but, I believe, they iwill advise me for the 
best. But, so your mistress may be, that I 
will leave their advices, and all others, and fol- 
low hers alone.' I liked so well these words 
that I wished it might so be, which, I trusted, 
fihauld be much to both th^r contentments and 
wexd of your realms. Remember, said sbe» what 
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I have said ; this mind that now I am of, com- 
«th not upon the sudden ; it is more than a day 
or two that I have had this thoug;ht^ and more 
than this too that you shall not know. I desir- 
ed her Grace not to cut off her talk there, it was 
fio good, 60 wise, so well friamed, and so com- 
fortable, unto me, as nothing could be qiore so, 
than to hear that mind in her towards your 
majesty. ' I am a fool,' saith she, ' thus loBg 
to talk with you ; you are too subtle for me to 
4leh2 with.' I protested, upon my honesty, that 
my meaning was only to nourish a perpetual 
;amity between your majesty and her, which 
could not be done but by honest means. ' How 
much better were )X^ saith she, ' that we two, 
being Queens, so near of kin, neighbours, and 
being in one isle, should be friends, and li?e 
together like sisters, than, by strange means, 
•divide ourselves to the hurt of us both ; and to 
say that we may for all that live friends, we 
may say and prove what we will, but it will 
pass both our powers. You repute us poor ; 
but yet you have found us cumberson^e enough.. 
We have had loss, ye have taken scathe. Why 
may it not be between my sister and me, that 
ve, living in peace and assuced friendship, may 
^viB our minds that 8oi»e notable things may 



be wiougfat l^y us tiFomen^ as by our predeces. 
son have been done biefore. Let us seek tbis 
boDour against some other, than fall to debate 
amongst ourselves.' I asked heie her Grac^, 
whether she would be content one day, when, 
ever it were, to give her assistance for the re- 
covery of Calais P At this question she laugh- 
ed, and said, ^ Many things must pass between 
xny g^ood sister and me before I can. give you 
answer ; but I believe to see the day that all oar 
quarrels should be one ; and assure you if we 
be not, th% fault shall not be in me/ 

f Yotfr majesty hath heard the effect of much 
long talk that passed between this Queen and 
ttte, not so well answered, in every point, by 
me, as it was spoken by her. I recommended 
her good mind, her desire and opinion of your 
majesty, and in this matter, so ended with her« 
that no small matter shall make her think other, 
wise than well, that nothing should make her 
over hasty in her determination, either to enter 
In league with any, or to match herself in mar^ 
riage, farther than either drift of tiiue should 
be found, in your majesty, or hasty request of 
her subjects, or necessity to provide for her es- 
tate did press her. I requesjted her Graee, 
hupibly, thitt forasmuch as I h^d moved her 
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xaajestj by your highness's commandment tp 
let her mind be known how well ishe liked of 
the suit of the Lprd Robert, Earl of Leicester, 
that I might be able somewhat to say, or write, 
pouching that matter unto your majesty. 

'* ' My ^mind towards him,' saith she, ' is 
such as it ought to be of a very noble man» aft 
I hear say, by very many. And such one as 
the queen, your mistress, v^j good sister, doth 
^o well like to be her husband, if he were not 
her subject, ought not to mislike me to be mine. 
Marry, what I shall do, it }ieth in your mia- 
Ijress's will, who sjiall wholly guide me and rule 
ine? I made Myself not well to understand 
those words, because I would have the better 
hold of them. She repeated the self-same words 
«^ain, and I showed myself contented with her 
speech ; desired that I might hastily return to 
your majesty, whilst they were fresh in my me- 
mory. ' My inind is not,' said she, ' that you 
shall so hastily depart At Edinburgh, we may 
commune further ; there shall be nothing for. 
gotten, or called back, that hath been said. I 
have received,' said she, * a very loving letter 
from my good sister, and this night, or to-mor- 
row^ will write another, which you must send 
away.' I offered all kind of service that lied 
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To iMf fong diacourse of hei«, I did not 
CQucb reply. Fpr her affection towards France, 
thus much I was bold to saj, that whatsoever 
her Grace had found herselC her country hath 
felt the smart. I approved greatly^ in her> those 
good wosds she spoke of your majesty ; and by 
ma^y tokens, from the beginning, showed the 
like mind ip your grace towards her. For those 
matters, that you stood upon, they were so great 
that they could not soon be resolved of, and 
ranch better it were tp uttend a time, than over 
hastily to press at tbem ; and rather to let them 
come of themselves, than tQ seem to urge them 
out by force. * When,' saith she, ' heard you 
me speak of these matters before V I said, no, 
of herself, but her ministers have always her 
mind^ and in their words uttered that which she 
would, f I gave unto th^m ch^ge,' saith she, 
f to consider what is fittest' for me, and I find 
them all together bent towards you, and yet.not 
60, but, I believe, they iwill advise me for the 
best. But, so your mistress may be, that I 
will leave their adyices, and all others, and fol- 
low hers alone.' I liked so well these words 
that I wished it might so be, which, I trusted, 
fihotuld be much to both their contentments and 
weal of your realms. Remember^ said sbe« what 
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I have said ; this mind that now I am of, com* 
eth not upon the sudden ; it is more than a day 
or two that I have had this thought, and more 
than this too that yoa shall not know. I desir- 
ed her Grace not to cut off her talk theroi it was 
«o good, 60 wise, so well framed, and so com- 
fortable, unto me, as nothing could be iiiore so, 
than to hear that mind in her towards your 
snajesty. ' I am a fool,' saith she, * thus loBg 
to talk with you ; you are too subtle for me to 
4le^ with.' I protested, upon my honesty, that 
my meaning was only to nourish a perpetual 
;amit^ between your majesty and her, which 
coukl not be done but by honest means. ' How 
much better were it,^ saith she, ' that we two, 
being Queens, so near of kin, neighbours, and 
being in one isle, should be friends, and live 
•together like sisters, than, by strange means, 
^divide ourselves to the hurt of us both ; and to 
say that we may for a^l that live friends, we 
may say and prove what we will, but ' it will 
pass both our powers. You repute us poor ; 
but yet you have found us cumbersoiQe enough* 
We have had loss, ye have taken scathe. Why 
may it not be between my sister and me, that 
ve, living in peace and assuned friendship, may 
^vfi our minds that sowe notable things may 



tie89 of those words that I have heard of tbis 
Queen's mouthy what she bath spoken of yoar 
majesty, and how mach she ofTereth to be at 
your majetty's will/' 

It is generally snpposed that the proposal of 
Elizabeth to conclude a marriage treaty be- 
twixt the Queen of Scotland, and her own fa^ 
vou rite, die Earl of Leicester, was one of the 
many political intrigues which characterised 
the administration of the En^ish Sovereign. 
Had she only succeede^^in obtaining the con- 
sent of Mary to accept liiMBcester's hand, there 
epn be little doubt that shi'^ould have exer- 
cised the unlimited power shsypossessed over 
this nobleman, in postponing to« an indefinite 
period, the celehmtioh of their nuptials ; and 
then have eventually accomplished an object 
which seems to have been near her heart, name- 
ly, of keeping the Scottish Queen unmarried, 
and eonsequently rendering her acces^on to 
the English crown considerably more unaccept- 
able to the great majority of the nation. 
• While Mary thus rejected the recommenda- 
tion of Elizabeth, in reference to a matrimonial 
engagement with Leicester, she began to regard 
Henry 8tewart, Lord Damley, as an eligible 
person with wjbom to commence a marriage cor. 
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respondence. This young nobleman Wbb lb« 
son of the Earl of Lennox, who bad been driven 
out of Scotland daring the regency of the 
Duke of Chatelherault, add who had lived up* 
wards of twenty years in a state of exile from 
his native country. In contemplating a matn«* 
anonial alliance with Lord Damley^ Mary was^ 
in all probability, prompted more by political 
considerations, than by any particular attach- 
ment she cherished towards him. His mother. 
Lady Margaret Douglas, being the niece of 
Henry the Efgbtfaasf^Xngland, was jostly reu 
garded by the Seotti^h Queen as a formidable 
rival for the^fOita of England. By espousing, 
however, the son of this lady, Mary took a most 
effectual step to prevent any danger to her sue^ 
cession to Elizabeth, arising from that quarter. 
The correspondence between the Scottish 
Queen and the family of Lennox, became more 
intimate, until at length she invited her appar- 
ent father-in-law to return to Scotland. At that 
period of our history it was a law invariably 
observed, both in Scotland and England, tha4 
BO 8ul]ject of the one country could pass into 
the other without having previously obtained 
the consent of both Sovereigns. Lennox ac 
^eordingly, bat wisfaang to coBceal firom £Ujni- 
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be(b> the real object of hi6 journey, solicited per- 
mission from her to visit Scotiand, under the 
pretence of intending to prosecute his wife's 
claims on the Earldom of Angus. Elizabetfa, 
with her usual penetration, bad, prior to tbis, 
perceived the real state of the matter ; but ima- 
gining that, as Damley's father's estate was 
situated in England, she would be able to tem- 
porise with the marriage negociations as she 
pleased, she readily granted Lennox a pass- 
port to visit Scotland, and also gave him 
letters from her own bftad to Mary, recom- 
mending his person and interests to her pro- 
tection and friend^^.; but at th« same time, 
agreeably to her usual artifioes, and for the evi- 
dent purpose of perplexing Mary, admonished 
her, that the very attentions she had advised 
her to pay to Lennox, would probably be at- 
tended with 'fatal consequences to herself, as 
his return would be certain of restoring the an- 
cient animosity which had existed between him 
and the house of Hamilton. Mary felt justly 
indignant at this inconsistent conduct on the 
part of Elizabeth ; and transmitted to the Eng- 
lish Queen an expression of her strong indigna- 
tion respecting it The consequence was» that 
an entire interruption of all correspondence be- 
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tween tlreir two Majesties immediately took 
place, and lasted for some tim^. By the inter- 
position, however, ot some of Mary's friends 
at the English Ciouit, a better understanding 
between h^r and Elizabeth, at ledst so far as ex-> 
temal appearances went, was ultimately effect- 
ed. 

I'he £arl of Lennox having iirrived in Scot- 
land, made it secretly the unceasing ohject of 
his anxious solicitude to ingratiate himself into 
the favour of Mary, that he might thereby more 
effectually pave the way for his son's obtaining 
more easy access into her affections. Affairs 
having, in this respect, begun to assume a pro- 
mising aspect, the Countess of Lennox pre- 
sented a pressing solicitation to the English 
Queen, to grant permission to her son. Lord 
Damley, to visit the Court of Scotland. Eliza- 
beth was duly aware of the amlntious object of 
Damley's projected journey to the Court of 
Mary ; but imagining that she would be ahle 
to prevent the solemnization of the contemplat- 
ed nuptials, by involving Mary in perplexing 
negociations relative to the (subject, she consent- 
ed to grant Damley the permission which his 
mother had so anxiously solicited of her. The 
event, however, proved that Elizabeth, notwi^ 

6 
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standing all her penetration, was, for once at 
^least, completely mistaken in her calculations. 
Darnley arrived in Scotland about a year 
after his father. He was introduced to the 
Queen, his apparent bride, at Wemyss, in the 
house of the Earl of Murray. Conscious of 
possessing an extremely well-proportioned and 
commanding figure, combined with a handsome 
face, he was sufficiently ambitious to consider 
himself an eligible match for the greatest prin- 
cess in Europe. In conformity, however, with 
the instructions of his mother, he consented on 
his first interview with Mary, to divest himself 
of his usual arrogance of manner, and to con- 
duct himself in silch a way as appeared highly 
indicative of a modest and reserved disposition 
of mind. Darnley^s assumption of these com- 
mendable mental qualities, was not in vain : 
against the termination of this their first meet- 
ing together, Mary felt her mind favourably 
disposed towards the young nobleman ; and 
she remarked, that he was the " properest long 
man she had ever seen." 

Darnley was four years younger than Mary, 
being at the period of his arrival in Scotland 
only of the age of nineteen. In addition to 
the handsomeness of his person, he possessed 
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all those external accomplishments which have 
a tendency to fascinate the gayer portion of the 
female sex. Notwithstanding*, however, all the 
jpersonable qualities,* natural and acquired, 
which Damley possessed, he did not succeed 
in making a complete conquest of the heart of 
Mary, until a month after their first interview. 
The first particular indications ^hich she pub. 
licly furnished, of the devotedness of her affec- 
tion for this young nobleman, occurred at Stir, 
ling, where the Queen then was, and where 
Damley became , seriously indisposed. Mary 
evinced the utmost anxiety for his recovery, 
and paid him the most assiduous and unre- 
mitting attentions during his illnpss. 

A treaty of marriage having been agreed to 
between Damley and Mary, the latter, in com- 
mon courtesy, iapprised Elizabeth of the con. 
templated match ; respectfully soliciting at the 
same time her assent to it. The English 
Queen, however, regarding the measure with 
extreme disapprobation, immediately commit- 
ted Lady Lennox to the Tower, and peremp- 
torily ordered her husband and son to return 
forthwith to England. On receiving the in- 
telligence of this conduct on the part of Eliza- 
beth^ Mary burst into tears, while the arrogant 
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and^a^nbitious disposition of Parnley led him 
to treat her orders ivith contempt. 

The opposition of the English Queen, how- 
ever, instead of changing Mary's intentions, in 
reference to the marriage with Damley, served 
jpnly to make her more determined on the 
measure: and to stimulate her to hasten t|ie 
completion of the preparations for celehiratipg 
the nuptial ceremony. 

Elated with the honours and attentipns lyhich 
Mary paid him, and proud of the immediate 
prospect before him, of not only lyedding a 
bride whose hand had been solicited in vain by 
several princes, but of being also raised to the 
throne of Scotland, Darnley's conduct to all 
^Qiind him became imperious and intolerable 
in the highest degree. He not only openly de^ 
Qed the Duke of Ch^telherault, heir presemp. 
tiFp to the throne, but also publicly insulted 
the Earl of Murniy, by ssiying that he had ob. 
tained too many lands from the Crown. Th^ 
lAtter felt highly and justly indignant at the 
affront thus offered to bin). For this la3t of- 
fence, Mary, with great difficulty, got Darnley 
to consent to apologize \p Murray ; but the lat- 
ter felt so ^y.erejy linger the insi)U he recei?ed, 
that bi^ n^y^ foj^&y^ the 9gp^e§80|r. T\^e pQiv 
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dudt of Damlcy nt ibis porM of kifi W9t<N9v 
is de^oribod in the foUowiog tenpff by Sim* 
dolph :-TT- 

'f His behaFiouv is SBoh, be is rai& m opm^ 
contempt of all men, even of thos^ tbftt w#rQ 
his cbief friends ; wbat sball become of hm$ I 
know not, but it in greatly to be feftred that bd 
can bave no long life amongst tbis people- Tbo 
Queen berself, being of better onderstandiPg* 
seeketb to frame and fasbion bim to the natoivi 
of ber subjects : no persuasion can site? tbftt 
vbicb custom bath made old in bim. He ii 
counted proud, disdainftil, and suspicious ( 
which kind of men, this of any otb^r least bea(. 
Towards ber Grace herself, I nei^er saw men^s 
minds so greatly a}t^red ; yei^ I may say, aL 
most to utter contempt of her, without the fear 
of God, regard to princely mi^esty, or carelba^ 
she ought to have over bePsnHieelp or counliy/' 

But it was not merely the pecsoDal ooiid«Q| 
of Damley that rendered him nnpopular among 
the nobility of Scotland, and among all classes 
who had witnessed his arrogant and presnsspn 
tuoos demeanour t the cfrouiiistanoe of his being 
a Roman Catholic, was, to the great body of 
the naUoB, an insuperable objedioo to Mnry't 
uoioD with him. Indepenrigntlyi IberDfioMb of 
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()be priyate animosity which Murray cherished 
towards the intended husband of the Queen, 
he^ as the acknowledged leader of the Reform-., 
ers among the nobility, was laid ' under the 
necessity of strenuously opposing the consnm^ 
mation of the contemplated nuptials. For this I 
purpose he entered into an agreement with the 
Duke of Chatelherault, and other Protestant no- 
blemen. In the first instance they successful- 
ly applied to the English Queen for her appro- 
bation and aid in the matter ; and afterwards 
formed the design of taking Mary and Damley 
by surprise, and forcibly transporting the latter 
to England, while the former was to be im- 
prisoned until she should furnish the Reform- 
ers with sufficient security, that the interests of 
the Protestant religion should not be endan. 
gered. Mary appears to have been early ap- 
prized of this project on the part of those noble- 
men who had embraced the Reformed religion ; 
for her manners at this time experienced a sud- 
den and material alteration. She appeared .to 
have regarded her female attendants and ser- - 
vants with sentiments of suspicion, and to have 
conpehtrated all her confidence in Lennox.and 
Damley, together with David Rizio, an Italian 
musician, originally from, the lowest ranks of 
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life/ but 4riOj smce his regidence in Sceflant)^ 
had been raised by Mary to i| promiseat and 
exalted station in the Scottish Coart. 
' Intelfigence having' been receifMdiy the leadw 
ing indiyidqab among the Refonaiers, that Mary 
had intended to be present on a given day at 
the baptism of a child of Lord Livingston's, to 
which child she hod promised to be sponsor; 
they conceived that her journey to Calender, 
the seat of that noUeman, wdQld famish them 
with an excellent opportunity for carrying their 
project into execution. They, accordingly, 
agreed to intercept her in her passage thither ^ 
but Mary having previously received intimation 
of their intentions, commenced her journey, 
escorted by Lords Atholl and Rulhven, and 
three hundred horsemen, some boars earlier 
than she had originally mentioned for the pur- 
pose, and, consequently. So much earlier than 
they had expected. 

: While Mary wafi thus exposing her person 
and crown to imminent danger, in consequence 
of her devoted attachment to Damley, he seems 
not to have had the least sense of the obligations 
which her affections and generosity imposed 
upon him. It is said, that even at this tim^ 
he preferred one of the Queen's ladies to bersel£ 
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Blinded, how6v«r, by tihe videtiibe of bev afiWc- 
tion towaids Dsirnley, she contiBU/ed lo make 
the necessary preparations fbr' the appioStt&hin^ 
jEfiarriage ceremony ^ and to evince conalderable 
ioipatience aalil they were publicly united to. .^ 
gethen 

A short time preyioue to the day af. maniage» 
Dam}ey was created Ear! of Ross ; but thia 
not satisfying his ambition^ he, in rather pei^ 
emptofy. terms, reque^^d to be madls Duke of 
Albany ; and when it was inticmatedi fo. him 
that this new honour could not be conferredi 
on him. foe a few days to come, hia proud aQd 
liaugbty spirit was- so ai&eted, that be drew hia 
dagger, and aimed it at the person, who an». 
nounced the unwelcome intelligence. Tho 
title, however, was confenred oh the arrogant 
and nnprinoipled Damley a £ew dJEtys piioB 
to the mandagey-and 190 sooner had be been 
invested with it, than the matrimonial crown, 
by wbich' Mary's former husband had been 
recognized King o£ Scotland for life, be^ 
eame the o$tensibl&objecto£his ambitious aspk* 
rations. He violen^y pooteated ohrt&eeve of tha 
marriage^ that hia i^uest o£ it mast be gianW 
ed him now or nevev ; Mary agreed that a. pro* 
elamatioh shooldbe imm«dlatelsp isBiied iitt»* 



i&atfil^ ber intention 6t'* solemtikliig (Cld^bahdft 
of marriage with the most illtfster Prince Hen* 
Jy, Duke of Albany ; in respect of the which 
oiiarriage, dnd daring the time thereof, we witli 
fordain, and consent, that he be styled King of 
4his oar Kingdom, and that sdl onr letteris to 
be diriBcted after onr said marriage, in the namea 
«bf the iBaid illaster Prince and us, ahd King 
and Qdeen of Scotland conjointly/' 

The banna having been duly pnblish'ed in 
tbe Canongate E[irl: ; a dispensation fronk the 
Pope, and Cardinal Lorrain's permi^ion, har^ 
ing been obtained ; and the Earl of Murray ahd 
the other Protestant noblemen baring been 
•ummoned to be present, on pain of being pro* 
nounced rebels, tfie marriage ceremony waa 
performed by the Dean of Restalrig, in her dWIi 
chapel, at i^x o'clock in the morning bn tha 
29th July, 1465, 

When the ceremony wa^ conclad6d,Miiry ini. 
mediatdy repaired to celebrate mass ; atid Darii^ 
ley,instedd of accompanying bier inherdeirotibiu 
j| exercises, forthwith retired to indulge him- 
self in his usual pastime of hunting. Mary*s 
vedding-costume was her black widow's gbwn ; 
l>ut, in compliance with the wishes of several 
of lier cooitiersi she laid it aside, ereiy gentle- 
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vmn, according to Randolph, being* allowed to 
take out a pin as she palled it off. She then 
appeared arrayed in a robe of magnificence 
suited to the occasion. Damley appeared at 
the wedding dinner^ in royal robes. After din- 
ner succeeded a ball and banquet, at which 
were feasting and music, and every species of 
sevelry, in the greatest abundance. Anxious to 
initiate himself into the good graces of the 
people, Damley afterwards went in state to the 
High Church, where a splendid throne was, 
prepared for his reception. Knox officiated on 
the occasion ; and with his usual dauntlessness 
of mind, and with more than an ordinary stem' 
expression in his looks, expatiated at great length 
on the miseries which the nation had hence, 
forth to expect when the Government was vest- * 
ed in the hands of a woman and a boy. Dam- * 
ley listened for some time to the uncompromis- 
ing Reformer's attack on himself; but at last ' 
His indignation rose to such a height, that he 
suddenly descended from the throne, walked out * 
of the church, and, mounting his horse, went a " 
iiunting for several hours, until the violence of * 
bis rage had somewhat subsided. 



CftAVTER IV. 



moH mart's, marriage with darnley, till thx 

BIRTH OF JAM£S THE SIXTH. 



Instead of obeying the positive injui^cti<>n* 
of Mary, to be present at her maniage wiib 
Bamley, the Ehrl of Murray and seveKii otiieo 
Protestant noblemen^ engaged in. making pre- 
parations for opposing by force of aims, the 
Government of the country. The Queen anil 
ker husbajid being iipprised of the fonnidabl(^ 
aspect of these warlike prepaiationSy perceived 
the propriety o§ itaunediately haTiHg recourse 
to measures of defoni:e. For this^porpose tkej^ 
proceeded to raise troops, by the soomLof the 
" mwb, Act tabron^ aodc tbe< drum;'' axid in 
order to. ioduoft otbens^ !<». joitii tbe.smaU. aumgi 
which they had already caised^ Marjit hefselC 
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andUarnley mfltttbedfrom Edinburgh towar<& 
the west, at the head of their force*. Alarmed j 

at the superior numbers of the royalists, the 
rebels, instead of venturing to meet them in 
open battle, retired to places of secrecy m order 
that they might thereby avoid them. .» 

With the viewof rendering herself and Dam- 
ley more secure.lrom the purposes of the rebels^ 
Mary succeeded hi obtaining the assistance of the 
Earls of Bothwell and Suntly * This circuno- 
rtance, while it ought to have excited grateful 
emotions in the breast of Darnley, both towards 
Mary and these two noblemen, in as much as 
the safety of his own person, as' well as that of 
the Queen's, wa» connected with it, was pro- 
ductive of a quite contrary result. He express^ 
ed, both by his words and actions, his displea^ 
sure with Mary for associating with them. The 
Queen, in the first instance, submitted sUent« 
ly to the effects of Damley's unhappy temper ; 
and even endeavoured to conciliate him by the 
assiduous attentions she paid to him ', but per. 
ceiving that her forbearing and forgiving eon- 



* This latter nobleman, the suryivor ofthe unfortu- 
aatt family of Gordon, had beem recently restored to 
hii honoom and estates. 
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dnet seired only to increase her busband'^s rn« 
Bolence/ she at last determined to submit no. 
longer to it. At this decisive resolution on th^ 
part of Mary, Damley became exasperated in a 
still higher degree ; and vented his indignation 
by treating David Rizio, and her other con- 
fidential servants, in the harshest and most in^ 
suiting manner. .^ - ■ 

Nor was it the mere imperious and insolent 
disposition of Damley that occasioned to Mary 
much uneasiness and sorrow of mind; the. 
vicious and degrading habits in which he now. 
began to indulge, contributed mateiially to ren- 
der her unhappy. The following sketch of the 
King's character, at this penod of his life, is. 
given by Sir William Drury in a letter to Cecil/ 
Secretary of the English Queen : — • 

'' All people say, that Damley is top much 
addicted to drinking. 'Tis certainly reported/ 
there was some jar betwixt the Queen and bim, 
at an entertainment in a merchant's house in 
Edinburgh, she only dissuaded him from drink,, 
ing loo much himself, and enticing others ; in 
both which he proceeded, and gave her such 
words that she left the place with tears ; which, 
they that are known to their proceedings say is 
not strange to be jiten. These jars arise. 
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aihoii^ other thisga, horn biff seekiQg t ne 
matrimonial crown, which she will nqt yield 
unto ; the calliDg in of the coin, wherein they 
were both, and the Duke's (of ChatelherauU) 
finding po favourable address ; which bath much 
displeased both him and his father, Pai^Ie^r 
k in great misliking with the Queen : she ia 
very weary of him : and, as some judgis» will 
be more so ere long; for true it is, tb&t those 
f^ho depend wholly upon him, are pot liked of 
her ; nor they thai follow her, of him ; as Bavid 
Rizio and oUiers ; some say she likes the Duka 
better npw than formerly ; so some think, thai 
if there should be the quaixel betwixt her and 
Damley, tpbichabe ^onldnot appease, that she 
will use the Duke's aid in that aflbir. Tbev^ 
also have arisen some unkind speeches, about 
6l<ming letters : he, ipamediately after his mar- 
xiage^ signing first, which she will not allow of 
now. His government is very much blamed, 
for he is thought to be willful and haugbty> and 
some say vicious ^ whereof too many wore witi. 
nesses, the other day at Inohkekb, with tfoa 
Lord Robert, Fleming, apd such like grave 
personages/* 

Perceiving thai the Queen was by this ti|ne 
eonsideiably advanced ifta state of ppegnan^y. 



and appre)i^nding that, in the ^vent of hex de-^ 
mise, he would be divestfd of the honqi^r^ aii(| 
authority attaching to royalty, in 'consequence 
of his not having yet obtained possession of 
the matrimonial crown, which would have se- 
cured to him, during life, the sceptre of Scot- 
land, Damley again bepame particularly anx- 
ious to have \i conferred upon hipi. {t is a 
somewhat singular circumstance, that Murfay, 
ivho had hitl^erto been his avoided and greatest 
eneipy, united with him to accomplish the obr 
jects he had i^ vievf. In ofrder^ too, tp be re- 
fulipitted into the favour of tt^e Quefen^ Mur-r 
even stooped virtually to ^licif the ^ood g^^ 
ces of her confidential servant Riziq, by jpi^king 
him a present of a diamond ling. 

Murray, who had fqrmprly been proplain^ed 
A rebel, was, by this time, summoned to appear 
before Parliament to suffer the penalty lyhich th$ 
law inflicts on t)io9^ chargeable with the; cnm^ 
of rebellion. As the period at which Parlia- 
ment was to meet was now rapidly approach- 
ing, Murray and his friend? began to cpQsid^ 
what were the best measures to devise in ordef 
to avoid the impending punishment. It w<lf 
at length contrived by Cbai^c^Uor Mpr(on, ^g4 
George Dougl^y?, l^in |Uegitioi^^e pQl^i to Iq^ 
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veigle Darnley into a conspiracy with the out- 
lawed Protestant noblemen, and the other in- 
fluential malcontents, for the professed pur- 
poses of adjourning Parliament; murdering Ri- 
zio as the adviser of the Queen to harsh mea- 
sures; procuring for Darnley the matrimonial 
crown ; and investing him with supreme pow- 
«r in the administration of the Government. 

At this critical period an important circum- 
stance occurred, which furnished such of the 
Reformers as were engaged in this confedera- 
cy, with a plausible pretext for their unjustifia- 
ble conduct. The French Ambassador had 
just arrived in Scotland with a copy of a league 
which had been drawn out, and authorized by 
%he Pope; the object of which league was to 
extirpate the Protestant religion. Imagining 
in consequence of the comparatively small dif- 
ficulty which she had experienced in suppres. 
fling the recent rebellion, that the Reformed 
party were much less influential than they 
really were, Mary imprudently subscribed the 
document in question; thus openly avowing 
her determination to overturn and destroy^ the 
Protestimt interest in Scotland. This circum. 
stance was more than sufficient to lead the 
great majority of the Reformers to regard the 
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conspiracy to accomplish the death of Rizio, 
who had heen suspected of advising Mary to 
the measure in question, as a hallowed enter- 
prise. And in order to induce Darnley to en- 
ter into their designs with greater spirit and de- 
termination, some of the Protestants ' engaged 
in the confederacy succeeded in persuading 
him, that.the Queen's affections were estranged 
from him, and were transferred to Rizio, and 
that she carried on a criminal intercourse with 
the latter ; imputations on the moral character 
of Mary, which all historians, with the excep- 
tion of Buchanan, are agreed in regarding as 
utterly destitute of truth. 

Previous to the commission of the murder of 
Rizio, the conspirators had taken the precau- 
tion of obtaining a guarantee from Damley, 
duly signed by his own hand, that he would 
secure them against any legal punishment for 
the actions they should perform in the course 
of accomplishing their object. Every other ar- 
rangement having been effected, Damley pro- 
posed, with a heartlessness, and destitution of 
principle, which no language is adequate suffil 
ciently to reprobate, that the object of their re- 
sentment, should be murdered in the presence 
of the Queen. Morton and Ruthvenobjected 
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to tliis, wishing to give him, in the first in* 
stance, a mock trial, and then to execute him ; 
bat Damiey persisted' in his dastardly resolntion, 
declaring, that, if not assisted by the other con- 
spirators, he would murder him with his own 
hand. It was at length agreed on, that Ruth- 
fen should aci the part of the assassin, hut that 
t)amley should he present, lest the person of 
the Queen should he exposed to danger in con. 
sequence of the prohahle confusion attendant 
on the commission of the crime. 

The conspirators then proceeded to the per- 
petiration of the revolting deed. In order more 
effectually to accomplish their purpose, Morton 
stationed himself, with a hundred and sixty men 
in the duter passages leading to Mary's apart- 
ment. They immediately commenced loudly 
vociferating, *' A Douglas — a Douglas !'* Be- 
fore the alarmed Queeii could enquire into the 
causa of the disturhahce, Damley, having en- 
tered hy a private passage, seated himself hy 
her side. Several others of the armed conspira- 
tors rushed in at the same moment, hy an oppol 
site door. Among these. Lord Ruthven, the 
a88assin,|wa8among the foremost, even although 
then labouring severely under a mortal disease. 
Mary shuddered at his ghastly appearance; 
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bat withoot fiUowiiig her time to demand an 
explanation of his present . appearance under 
such extraordinary and alarming circumstances, 
he exclaimed, " Let it please your Msyesty 
that yonder man, D^vid^.come forth of your 
privy chamber, where he hath been over-long.'^ 
The Queen answered, *^ What offence hath be 
done ?" 

Rnthven replied, " That he made a greater 
and more heinous offeujpe to her M(\je8ty's ho- 
nour, the King her husband, the nobility, and 
commonwealth.^'. : 

** And how V* said she. 

'* If it would please your Majesty, he hath 
oflfended your honour, which I dare not be so 
bold as to speak of. As to. the King your 
husband's honour, he hath hindered him of the 
crown matrimonial, which your grace promised 
him ; besides many other things which are not 
necessary to be expressed ; and hath caused 
your Majesty to banish a great part of the no- 
bility, and to forfeit them, that he might be 
made a Lord. And to your commonweal he 
hath been a common destroyer, hindering your 
Majesty to grant or give any thing but what 
passed through his hands, by taking of bribes 
for the same ; and caused your Majesty to put 
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ht the Lord Ross for bis whole l&M, becaos^ 
be would not give over the lands of Melvin to 
the said David, besides many other inconveni- 
ences that h6 solicited yoor Majesty to do/' 
Then the Lord Ruthven said to the King, y Sir, 
take the Queen your wife and Sovereign to 
you/' who stood all amazed, and knew not 
what to do. 

' " ThtiD. her Majesty rose upon her feet and 
stood before David, he holding her Majesty 
by the plaits of her gown, leaning back over 
the arch of the window, his dagger drawn in 
.bis band : meanwhile Arthui^ Areskin, and the 
Abbot of Holy roodhouse, and the Lord Keith, 
Master of the Household, with the French 
Apothecary, and<one of the Chamber^ began to 
lay b&nds on the Lord Ruthven, noxicf of the 
King^s party being there presetit. Then the 
said liord Ruthven pulled oat his dagger, and 
defended himself dntil more came in, and said 
to them, ^^ Lay no bands on me, for I will not 
be handledkf At the coming in of others into 
the Cabinet, the said Lord Ruthven put up his 
dagger, and with the rushing in of men> the 
board fell into the wall, meat and candles being 
thereon.'^ 
Mary, by this time, was in a state of the ut- 
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iQO^t terror. She was committed by Rothven 
to the pro'ection of Damley, whose dagger 
George Douglas seized, and plunging it into 
Rizio's side, left it in the wound. The ob- 
ject of their resentment, who bad been dragged 
into an adjoining apartment, was then despatch- 
ed, after having received upwards of fifty 
wounds. On recovering a little from the state 
of alarm into which Mary had been thrown, she 
had sufficient presence of mind to request 
Morton to bring her from Rizio's chamber, a 
coffer or box, containing her foreign corre- 
spondence, which, of course, was accordingly 
done. She then addressed Darnley, who was 
still standing beside her, in the following 
terms !^- 

** My Lord, why have you caused to do thif( 
wicked deed to me, considering that I took you 
from low estate and made you my husband ^ 
what offence have I given you that you shoul4 
do me such shame ?" 

To this, according to Ruthven, Darnley re- 
plied } 

" I have good reason, for since yonder fellow, 
David, came in credit and familiarity with your 
Majesty, you neither regarded, entertained, or 
trubted me after your wonted fashion.^' 
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At thi&time a new tumult arose in the palace; 
occasioned by the efforts of Huntly, Bothwell^ 
and Athole, to expel Damley's party. On 
Ruthven's leaving the apartment' to quell the 
tumult^ Darnley apprised Mary of the expected 
return of Murray and the banished Protestant 
noblemen, with their forfeiture revoked. On 
Ruthven's re-appearance,' Mary inquired how 
long he and Murray had been on such terms 
of friendship ; and referring to a former period 
said to him, 

" ' Remember you what the Earl of Murray 
would have had me do unto you for giving me 
the ring ?* — (A ring which Mary told Kiiox 
was enchanted.) 

" ' I bear no quarrel/ said Ruthven, * for that 
cause, hilt heartily forgive him and all others ; 
iemd as for that ring, it had no more virtue than 
another, but was a little ring with a pointed 
diamond in it.' 

" ' Remember you not, that you said it had 
a virtue to keep me from poison ?' 

^ ' It may be I said that the ring had so 

much virtue; but I take from yon that evil 

opinion of pre-supposition, that you conceived 

the Protestants would have done ; since I know 

\jhey will do no more harm to your Majesty's 
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body> than to their own hearts. It was so im. 
printed in your Majesty's mind, that it could 
not be removed without a contrary impres- 
sion.' 

*' * What offence or default/ said she, ' have 
I committed, to be thus treated ?* 

" ' Enquire/ replied Ruth?en, ' of the King, 
your husband/ 

' Nay, I will enquire of you/ 
' Madam/ said Ruthven, ' if it should please 
your Majesty to remember, that you have for 
this long time, a number of perverse persons, 
and especially one David, a stranger, an Italian, 
who ruled and guided the country without ad<i. 
vice of the nobility and council ; and especially 
against those peers that were banished/ 

« * Were you not one of my council ?" said 
Mary. * Why would you not declare, if I did 
aught amiss P' 

'* ' Because/ Ruthven replied, ' your Majesty 
would not listen, in all the time your Majesty 
was at Dumfries; but whenever you called 
your council together, you did things by your- 
self, and your privy persons : albeit, your no- 
bility suffer the pains and expense.' 

*' * Well/ said Mary, ' yoo find great fault 
with me ; I will be content to set down my 
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crown before the Lords of the Articles, and if 
they find that I have offended, to give it where 
they please/ 

" ' God forbid, Madam. But who chose the 
Boid Lords of the Articles ?' 

* * Not L' 

** * Saving your Majesty's reverence, you 
chose them all in Seaton, and nominated them ; 
and as for your Majesty's council, it hath been 
suffered to wait full long; and what it be. 
hoved them to say, it was your Majesty^s plea^ 
sure, and the Lords of the Articles. Your 
Majesty first chose such as would say whatso- 
ever you thought ; and now, when the Lords 
of the Articles have sitten certain days, reason- 
ing if they could find any principal cause why 
they should be forfeited. No, Madam, not so 
much as one point, except false witness, can 
be brought against them.' " 

Such are ihe circumstances connected with 
the murder of Kizio, as related by Lord Ruth- 
ven. Towards the conclusion of his statement 
Mary fainted ; and Ruthven suggested to Dam. 
ley that they should leavQ her that night to re- 
pose. The King and Lord Ruthven had no 
sooner withdrawn from the apartment of the 
Clueen, than the former issued forth his com- 
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mands to the magistrates of the place, that 
none but Protestants should be permitted to 
leave their houses ; and, on the subsequent day, 
be discharged Parliament by proclamation. 
The uneasiness and alarm which Mary ex- 
perienced during the night, will be better ima« 
gined than described. She laboured under the 
apprehension that Ruthven intended to assassi- 
nate herself. She still, however, retained her 
self-possession ; and though excluded from all 
communication with any individual, excepting 
a female servant or two, she succeeded in trans- 
mitting a message to Bothwell and Huntly, 
apprising them of the critical circumstances in 
which she had been so suddenly and unexpec 
tedly placed, and urgently imploring them .to 
afford her whatever assistance was in their 
power. From the window of her room she 
happened to catch a glimpse of Melville, and 
contrived to communicate to Murray by him 
an assurance of an entire pardon, provided 
be preserved her life and liberty. Damley, 
who by this time bad begun to regret his con- 
duct in the disgraceful affair in question, at 
length entered her apartment ; and, finding her 
more calm and collected than could have been 
looked for, gradually disclosed to her the history 
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of the atrocious conspiracy. The following' ik 
Mary's own relation of the circumstance ; and 
St is generally allowed to be more agreeable to 
truths than the narration of it given by Ruth« 
Veh :- — 

" After this deed, the said Lord Ruthren, 
coming again in our presence, declared how 
they and their accomplices were highly offend, 
ed with our proceedings and tyranny, which 
was not to them tolerable : how he was abused 
by the said David, whom they had actually 
put to death ; namely, in taking his counsel 
for maintenance of the ancient religion ; de« 
barring the Lords who were fugitive, and en- 
tertaining amity with foreign Princes; put- 
ting, also, upon counsel the Lords Bothwell 
and Huntly, who were traitors, and with whom 
he associated himself; that the Lords banished 
in England, were that morn to resort to u^, 
and would take plain part with them in ouir 
controversy, and that the King was willing to 
remit them their offences. We all this time 
took no less care of ourselves, than for our 
counsel and nobility, to wit, the Earls Huntly, 
Bothwell, Athole, Lords Fleming, and Living- 
stone. Sir James Balfour, and certain others, 
our familiar servitors, against whom the enter- 
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prize, as well as for David; and, namely, to 
have banged Sir James; yet, by tbe Provi- 
dence of God, tbe Earls of Both well and Hunt- 
ly escaped at a back window, by some cords ; 
the conspirators took some fear, and thought 
themselves disappointed in their enterprise. 
The Earl of Athole, and Sir James Balfour, by 
some other means, with the Lords Fleming 
and Livingston, obtained deliverance/' 

** Our brother," Mary proceeds, ** the Earl 
of Murray, that same day at even, accompanied 
by the Earl of Rothes, Pittarow, Grange, and 
others, came to us, and seeing our state, was 
moved with natural affection towards us ; upon 
the mom he assembled the enterprizers of the 
late crime, and such of our rebels as came with 
him. In their cQunsel they thought it most 
expedient we should be warded in our Castle 
of Stirling, there to remain till we had approved, 
in Parliament, all their wicked enterprises, es- 
tablished their religion, and given to the King 
the crown matrimonial and the whole govern- 
ment of our realm, or else by all appearance 
prepared to put us to death, or detain us in per-, 
petual captivity.'' ' 

" That night," she continues, ** we declared 
our state to the King our husband, certifying 
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Ilim liow miserably he would be handled, if he 
permitted the Lords to prevail ; and how un- 
acceptable it would be to other Princes, our 
confederates, in case he altered the religion. 
By this persuasion he was induced to conde^ 
scend to the purpose taken by us, and to re. 
tire in our company to Dunbar. We being 
minded to have gotten ourselves relieved of this 
detentioin, desired, in quiet manner, the Earls 
of Bothwell and Huntly to have prepared some 
way whereby we might have escaped ; who, 
not doubting therein at the least, takings no 
regard to hazard their lives in that behalf, 
devised that we should have come over the 
walls of our palace, in the night, upon chairs, 
which they had in readiness to that effect soon 
after." 

Tlie forcible representations which Mary 
made to Damley in the latter parsigraph, re* 
specting the probable consequences of his al*. 
lowing the Lords of the Congr^ation to oIk 
tain the ascendancy in the Government^ seem 
to have made a deep impression on his mind. 
He furnished, as has already been observect 
the most satisfactory evidence of sincere and 
profound repentance, on account of the part he 
bad performed in the xevolting transaction of 
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Rizio's murder ; but solemnly declared that he 
itros not the instigator to the commission of the 
appalling deed. He now became anxious to 
break off all further correspondence with the 
Protestant noblemen, with whom he had been 
recently associatins:. With this view, there« 
fore, and in order to protect the life of Mary, 
he contrived to make his escape with her, at 
midnight, from Holyrood House, escorted by 
two or three noblemen, and a kw others. They 
reached Dunbar in safety, where they were 
joined by a great number of their loyal sub- 
jects. Mary then issued a proclamation de- 
nouncing the leading conspirators, who fled 
and took refuge in England. In the course, 
however, of a few months aderwards, they were 
all fully pardoned, with the exception of Lord 
Ruthven, who by this time had died of the ma- 
lady tinder which he was labouring severely at 
the very moment in which he was assisting 
In the assfassination of* Rizio. 

About five days after her flight to Dunbar, 
Mary returned to Edinburgh, accompanied by 
a force of eight thousand men. She immedi- 
ately instituted rigorous proceedings against 
those concerned in the murder of Rizio ; but, 
being naturally of a forgiving disposition of 
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inind^ she only ordered two obscure individuals 
to be executed. The rest had fled- to Newcastle 
where they were permitted to remain unino« 
lested. 

Aware of the great importance of having at 
all times the benefit of Murray's enlightened 
councils, and being at the same time anxious 
to restore tranquillity in the country, Mary re- 
admitted this nobleman into her favour and 
confidence, and strenuously exerted herself^} 
bring about a reconciliation between him and 
Argyle, Glencaim, Huntly, A thole, and Both- 
well. In this attempt, so for as external ap- 
pearances went, the Queen was successful ; but 
the animosity towards each other which exist- 
ed in the breasts of these noblemen, was too 
deep-rooted and inveterate to be eradicated by 
any exertion of hers. 

In consequence of the trouble and anxiety 
of mind which Mary, for some time past, had 
experienced so largely, her health began visi- 
bly to decline ; and under the impression that 
a short residence in Stirling Castle, where she 
would have the benefit of a change of air, would 
be the means of restoring her to a state of con. 
Talescence, she proposed removing thither ; but 
the Earl of Mar, Keeper <>f the Castle, having 
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refused to grant her admission, on the ground 
or pretence that he had no authority to do so, 
being entrusted with its safety by the estates of 
the kingdom, she was under the necessity of 
remaining in the Castle of Edinburgh. 

The time of Mary's confinement was now 
drawing near ; and regarding it, as she did, to 
be by no means an improbable event, that, 
owing to the stale of her health, and other cir- 
cumstances, the birth of a child might be the 
immediate prelude of her own dissolution, she 
made her will, and arranged every thing in the 
best manner she possibly could, for any event 
that might occur. 

- On thenineteenthof June 1566, Mary was safe- 
ly delivered of a son ; a circumstance which was 
not only the source of unbounded exultation 
to herself, but which likewise afforded the 
greatest joy and satisfaction to all classes and 
ranks of men in Scotland, with the exception 
of a few of the more inveterate malcontents. 
The intelligence of this event was also receiv- 
ed with the highest delight in England ; for, a 
short time prior to her confinement, Mary had 
received the gratifying assurance from the lead- 
en of both the political parties in England, 
that in the event of Elizabeth's death, sh- 
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would be proclaimed her successor to the 
crown and throne of that country. But while all 
ranks and classes of men in both kingdoms 
were thus exulting at Mary's safe delivery of a 
young Prince, destined to be their future Sove- 
reign, Damley, who of all others would have 
been supposed the most likely to rejoice at the 
event, conducted himself during the Queen's 
confinement in such a manner, as betrayed his 
utter destitution of all the better principles of 
humanity ; a circumstance which must have 
occasioned the most painful reflections to her 
susceptible mind. 



CHAPTER V. 



FROM THE BIRTH OF JAMES THE SIXTH^ TILL 
THE MURDER OF DARNLEY. 



Immediately on the birth of James the Sixth, 
Mary^s Protestant subjects met in the High 
Church, for the purpose of publicly returning 
solemn thanks to the Divine Being for her 
safe delivery. They then unanimously agreed 
to request of Mary, that she would permit her 
infant son to be educated in the Reformed 
religion. A deputation from the General As- 
sembly was accordingly appointed, to wait on 
the Queen, to present her with a congratula. 
tory address, on the birth of a son; and, at the 
same time, to acquaint her with the anxious 
wishes of her Protestant subjects, that he should 
be brought up in the Reformed faith. Mary, 
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however, was too strongly attached to the religion 
of her fathers, and relatives in France, to give 
them any explicit promise of compliance with 
their request; but, being at the same time 
anxious to secure their suffrages and friend- 
ship, as far as was practicable, consistently with 
her religious principles, she presented her 
infant son to the superintendant of the depu- 
ties. The superintendant took the young 
Prince in his arms, and offering up a short 
prayer for his fotnre safety, honour, fmd happi. 
ness, he extorted from the child a kind of mur- 
mur, as if by way of responding amen to his 
prayer, Mary addressing herself to the super, 
intatdant of the deputies, then jocularly turned 
him Mr Amen; an appellation which, accord- 
ing to Spottiswood, was ever afterwards ap- 
plied to him. 

. Mary was so overjoyed at her ^afe delivery of a 
joang Prince, that she resolved on celebrating 
his baptism with great pomp and splendour. 
For this purpose she had instructed M^ville« 
who had been despatched to the English Court 
to apprize Elizabeth of the event, to solicit her 
io become god-mother to her child. The Eng- 
lish Queen is said to have shed tears of sorrow 
or disappointment at hearing of Mary's having 
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become the mother of a son ; but soon recovef* 
ing her self-possession, she affected joy at the 
event, and \?itb apparent cheerfulness .pro- 
mised to comply with the solicitations of Mary 
to become one of the sponsors of her child.^- 
Mary also transmitted pressing invitations to 
the French King, and the Duke of Savoy, to 
be present at the baptism of James the Sixth. 

The coolness which for a considerable time 
past had subsisted betwixt Darnley and Mary, 
was not, as has been observed, in the least 
diminished by the latter's safe delivery of a 
promising child. On the contrary, the indiffer* 
ence, if not contempt, with which Darnley treat- 
ed the Queen, was shortly afterwards greatly 
increased, in consequence of his learning that 
through the influence of Murrayi she had grant- 
ed a full pardon to MaiUand. 

About this time Castlenau, the French Am- 
bassador, had arrived in Edinburgh, for the 
purpose of presenting to Mary the congratula- 
tions of his Court at her recent safe delivery ; and 
he strenuously exerted himself to bring about 
a reconciliation betwixt her and her husband. 
His endeavours, however, were only attended 
with a very partial success. Darnley 's condu^ 
for about six week's afterwards, was not so re* 
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prehensible as it had formerly be^n ; but at the 
termination of that time, he became more sollen^ 
haughty, and outrageous, than he had ever ap- 
peared at any previous period of his life. 

Nor was it merely the displeasure of Mary 
that Damley incurred by his imperious and in- 
fiolent demeanour : the whole nation regarded 
him with detestation ever since the murder of 
Rizio, and his issuing a proclamation, protest- 
ing not only his innocence of that murder, but 
his entire ignorance of any resolutioA having 
being previously formed to perpetrate so revolt- 
ing a deed. Finding himself thus universally 
detested, and his company studiously shunned 
by all the nobility, Damley came to the deter- 
mination of abandoning the kingdom for ever ; 
under the impression that by such a step he 
would be completely revenged on the Queen. 

While meditating the execution of his pur- 
pose, his father arrived ; and although the lat- 
ter had formerly administered too much to the 
follies of his son, he had in the present instance 
sufficient wisdom to dis-iTdvise him from so in- 
fatuated a project. Perceiving, however, that 
Damley was inexorable, the Earl of Lennox 
dispatched a messenger to the Queen, to apprize 
her of the foolish resolution of her husband ; 
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but Daraley himself arrived in a few hoan 
afterwards^ to announce to Mary the determi- 
nation to which he had come^ and at the same 
time to bid her adieu. 

In the course of this interview Mary anxious- 
ly enquired of Damley^ what were the particu- 
lar reasons which had induced him to adopt 
so strange a resolution ; and at the same time re« 
monstrated with him on the folly and impro- 
priety of his projected enterprise. The Lords 
of the Privy Council, and the French Ambassa- 
dor, Monsieur Le Croc, also used their best ex- 
ertions on the following day, to ascertain the 
motives of Darnley's conduct, and to dissuade 
him from executing the infatuated resolutioa 
he had formed. At first no satisfactory answer 
could b^ obtained from Damley ^ but he ulti- 
mately confessed, that the rctason which had in- 
duced him to come to a determination of aban. 
doning Scotland and repairing to a foreign land, 
was the little authority he possessed, and the 
little honour and attention that were paid to 
him, in his own country. Mary replied, that 
if such were the case, be had himself and not 
hir to blame for it. 

The remonstrances which M^ry, ^d those 
yfho were present at the interviei^^, made, ia 

I 
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order to dissuade Darnley from his projected 
journey, were apparently wholly inefTectual; 
and he took leave of the Privy Council with 
saying to Mary *' Adieu, madam ; you shall not 
see my face for a long space;'' and to thie 
Lords of the Council, •' Gentlemea, adieu I" 
On the next day, however, Darnley seems to 
have, partially at least, changed his resolution ; 
for he then sent for the French Ambassador to 
meet him between Glasgow and Stirling, and 
in the course of their interview he admitted 
that he had almost abandoned his intention of 
leaving the kingdom ; and at the same time 
virtually acknowledged, that the object he had 
in view in threatening to repair to a foreign 
country, was to induce Mary to expel Maitland, 
the Justice Clerk, and the Clerk of the Re- 
gister, from the offices they filled in the Go. 
vemment. 

About this period the Borders were in a state 
of great insubordination ; and with the view of 
restoring tranquillity in that part of the coun- 
try, Mary resolved to repair to Jedburgh, to 
hold a justice court in person, agreeably to 
the custom of former Sovereigns. Bothwell, 
who was at that time Lieutenant of all the 
Marches^ was despatched to prepare the way for 
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Mary's reception. In the course of his jour- 
ney he encountered one of those banditti with 
which the Borders were then infested ; and 
while laying hold of one of the most desperate 
of the gang, he was so severely wounded by 
him> that his attendants were laid under the 
necessity of carrying him to Hennitage Castle. 
Having been apprized of the circumstance, 
Mary immediately repaired to the mansion in 
which Both well was confined ; but finding on 
her arrival^ that none of bis wounds were con- 
sidered dangerous^ she returned the same day 
fo Jedburgh, having been only a few hours in 
his company. The fatigue consequent on a 
journey of about forty miles, which was per- 
formed in great haste, and through roads that 
were almost impassable, threw Mary,' next 
morning, into so violent a fever, that scarcely 
any hopes were, for some time, entertained of 
ber recovery. The violence of the fever, how- 
ever^ began to abate, and she gradually im- 
proved in health until she became convales- 
cent During the Queen's indisposition, Darn- 
ley, although then residing at Glasgow, never 
paid her a visit ; and when he afterwards wait- 
ed on ber, he met with so cold a reception, 
that bis stay was as short as possible. — 
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On Mary*s perfect recovery she relumed lo 
Dunbar. 

From this latter place the Queen proceeded 
to Tantallon, and thence to Craigmillar Castle, 
accompanied by Murray, Bothwell, Argyle, 
Huntly, and her other Counsellors, with the 
exception of Maitland, who had repaired to 
England to meet with Morton, who had still 
remained in a state of exile. While residing 
at Craigmillar, Mary became particularly de- 
jected, in consequence, it is supposed, of hav- 
ing received information that Damley had writ- 
ten to the Pope, and the Catholic Sovereigns 
of Europe, stating that she was quite indiffer- 
ent respecting the success of the Catholic re- 
ligion. In this painful situation of affairs it 
was agreed on by Maitland, Argyle, Murray, 
Huntly, and Both well, that they should pro- 
pose to Mary, that a divorce should be effected 
between her and Darnley. They accordingly 
submitted the proposal to her, requiring no 
no other condition from her, than that she 
should restore to their honours and estates, 
Morton, Lindsay, and Ruthven the younger, 
then in exile for the murder of Rizio. To the 
proposal in question the Queen replied :-^ 

'* That, on two conditions, she might agre« 
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to the proposal : the first, the divoisce shotild be 
made lawfully, and that it should not prejudice 
her son ; otherwise, she would rather endure all 
torments, and abide the perils that might en« 
sue." 

Bothwell replied, " The divorce might be 
made without prejudice to the prince, since 
he himself had succeeded to his father's title 
and estate, although he had been divorced from 
his mother." 

It was also suggested, that afler the divorce, 
the King should remain in one part of the 
country, the Queen in another, or that he should 
withdraw to a foreign land. 

Mary replied, "That perhaps he might change 
opinion, and that it was better that she herself 
for a time passed into France." 

<' But think ye," said Maitland, " that we 
who are of the chief of your nobility and coun. 
cil, shall find means that yoo be quit of him 
without prejudice to your son ? and although 
my Lord of Murray be no less scrupulous for 
a Protestant than your Grace for a Papist^ I 
am sure he will look through his fingers there* 
to, and will behold our doings without saying 
any thing to the same." 

Mary indignantly replied, ** I will that ye 
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do nothing to spot my honour or conscience ; 
and therefore I pray you let the matter rest, till 
God of his goodness find the remedy ; for the 
oervice which you may intend me, may possi- 
bly turn to my hurt and prejudice." 

Maitland concluded the conversation, by re- 
questing Mary to leave the arrangement of the 
matter to him and his colleagues, assuring her 
that every thing should be done for the best. 

The period appointed for the baptism of the 
young Prince was now approaching; and 
Mary for a time appears to have forgot her 
sorrows in the splendid preparations she was 
making for the celebration of the ceremony. 
Il was to be performed at Stirling ; and Mary 
repaired thither. The baptism was solemnized 
on the 17th December 1566. Both the English 
and French Ambassadors, together with the 
greater proportion of the nobility of Scotland, 
were present on the occasion. The ceremony 
was performed agreeably to the rites of the 
Roman Catholic religion. As the English 
Queen either could not or did not wish to be 
present at the baptism of Mary's son, she ap. 
pointed the Countess of Argyle to act as proxy 
for her. The Archbishop of St Andrews offici- 
ated on the occasion. Although the young 
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Prince is afterwards known in the page of 
history by the tiile of James the Sixth of Scot- 
land and First of England ; he was named at 
the time of his baptism, Charles James. 

Previous to the departure of Bedford, the 
English Ambassador, Mary presented him with 
a chain of diamonds of the estimated value of 
^ye hundred pounds. This gift from the hand 
of the Scottish Queen placed him in a rather 
delicate situation, in executing the instiuctions 
of Elizal)eth. to request of Mary that she should 
grant a full pardon to Morton, and the other 
individuals engaged in the conspiracy to mur- 
der Rizio. This request of Bedford being se- 
conded by Murray, Boihwell, and Athole, was 
attended with snccess. The pardon of the con- 
spirators, with leave to return to Scotland, pass- 
ed the Great Seal on the 24th of December. 

No sooner had Damley been apprized of 
Mary's having granted these noblemen a free 
pardon, than he lefl Stirling, without even con- 
descending to bid any of his acquaintances 
good night, and repaired to his father's house 
at Glasgow. The small pox at that time were 
prevalent there ; and Damley speedily caught 
the contagion. On hearing of his illness, Mary 
in the first instance sent her own physician to 
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attend bim ; and in two days aftenvards vtsiU 
ed him herself. Instead of his osual bauglity 
and repulsive demeanour, Darnley was humble* 
and deeply repentant at a retrospect of his 
past conduct. Mary, who was naturally of a 
tender and forgiving disposition, on perceivings 
unequivocal symptoms of penitence on the part 
of her husband, seemed to forget all bis past 
errors, indiscretions, and crimes; and treated 
him with the greatest kindness and affection. 
On recovering from the indisposition under 
which Darnley then laboured, the Queen gave 
instructions for removing him to Edinburgh ; 
and lest the damp state. in which Holyrood 
House was at the time, might be injurious to 
bis health, she provided a comfortable place of 
residence for him in a mansion at the Kirk of 
Field, belonging to the Provost. She also slept 
two nights in a room adjoining his, in order 
that he might entertain no fears while there re- 
specting the safety of his person. 

By these and, other kind attentions of a simi- 
lar nature, Mary acquired such an -influence 
over the mind of her husband, that he liecame 
reconciled to her conduct in granting a pardon 
to Ruthven, Lindsay, and Morton ; and even 
acceded to her anxious wishes of being reoen* 
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ciled to them. They were'accordingly present- 
ed to him by the Queen ; and both he and they 
voluntarily protested^ that the past animosities 
with which they regarded each other should 
henceforth terminate, and be buried in oblivion. 
Whether this professed reconciliation between 
Damley and these noblemen, was or was not 
sincere on his part, is a question which it is 
not in our power to determine ; but that it was 
nothing but mere pretension on their part, is a 
fact which their after conduct speedily attested.. 
On the Sunday following, February the ninth, 
Mary sat with Damley to a later hour than 
usual ; and then left him at eleven o'clock at 
night, for the purpose of being present at the 
marriage of one of her attendants. On part- 
ing she presented him with a ring, which she 
took off her own finger, in token of forgiveness. 
In about three hours after, the house in which 
Damley resided, was surrounded by armed 
men ; some of them standing as sentinels at the 
gate, while others entered his apartment, and 
strangled, by means of a silken cord, both him- 
self and his servant, a man of the name of 
Taylor. Their bodies being afterwards dragged 
out into the garden,* the house was blown up 
with gunpowder, a quantity of which had been 
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previously placed in some of the lover apart* 
ments. Thus terminated the life of Lord Duro* 
ley, husband of Mary Queen of Scots, in the 
Iwenty-first year of his age. 



CHAPTER VI. 



PROM THE MURDER OF DARNLBT, THJ. MARY*8 
ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND. 



About an hour after the marder of Darnley, 
and the explosion of the house in which he at 
the time resided. Both well, although the prin- 
cipal actor in the horrihle tra^dy, repaired to 
the palace, iand quite coolly apprised Mary of 
the occurrence. On heing informed of what 
had happened, she appeared to be struck with 
astonishment and horror. On recovering her- 
self from the confusion into which such tidings 
had thrown her, she wrote to the Archbishop 
of Glasgow, communicating to him intelligence 
of the revolting deed, and at the same time ex. 
pressed her conviction, '' that the same stroke 
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had been intended for both ; and that it wad 
only by the special providence of God she 
had escaped from sharing the same fate/' 
Damley's body was embalmed, and buried in 
the royal cemetry, immediately after which a 
solemn dirge was sung for his soul^ in Mary's 
chapelry; and a reward of two thousand 
pounds publicly offered for the detection Of 
the murderer ; and as a farther inducement ta 
disclose the perpetrator of the deed, a full par- 
don was offered to any others who might have 
been connected with the commission of it 

The nation- had almost unanimously fixed 
on Both well. Sir James Balfour, Archibald 
Douglas, and a few others, as the murderers of 
Damley ; and a placard was affixed to the tol. 
booth of Edinburgh, naming them as the 
guilty persons. The Earl of Lennox, on learn- 
ing this, immediately wrote to Mary, imploring 
her in the most urgent terms, to institute leg^ 
proceedings against the accused; but as the 
charge thus publicly preferred against the in- 
dividuals in question was made anonymous- 
ly, she cotdd not, according to the law of the 
country, bring them into a court of justice. She, 
however, wrote to Damley's father, expressing 
ber readiness to put any individuals immediate- 
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ly on their trial whom he might specify as the. 
delinquents in the affair of his son's murder. , 

The death of her husband, and the horrible 
circumstances connected with that events ap- 
pear to have made so deep an impression on 
Mary's mind, that her health became thereby 
seriously affected ; and at the urgent ad>vice of 
her Council and physicians, she removed on 
the sixteenth of February, to the beautiful resi- 
dence of Lord Seton, situated on the Foith, in 
order to try whether a change of air would be 
beneficial to her« She was accompanied ia 
this short journey by Huntly, Argyle, 3othr 
well, Arbroath, Fleming, and Livingstone, with 
her Secretary, and others, amounting in aU to 
about one hundred individuals. . She returned 
to Edinburgh oo the seventh of the following 
March, still very depressed in spirits, and la- 
bouring «nder bodily indisposition. 

Botfawell, Sir James BS^four, &c. were still 
publicly talked of as the murderers of Darnley ; 
and the Earl of Lennox <;ontinued importunate 
in his demands that Mary should institute legal 
proceedings against them. She therefore agreed 
to summon those individuals to stand their 
trial for the commission of the crime in ques. 
tion, on the twelfth of April. When the Earl 
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6f Lennox was apprized of this determination 
on the part of the Queen and her Privy Coun-» 
cil, he demanded that the alleged murderers 
of his son should be imprisoned until the day 
of their trial arrived. With this request, how- 
ever, Mary .and her Council refused compli- 
ance, for the avowed reason, that they belie v« 
ed them perfectly innocent of the crime imput-> 
ed to them, and es^pecially as they were only 
accused on anonymous authority. 

As the day appointed for the trial of Both- 
well and his alleged accomplices in the mur- 
der of Damley approached, Lennox applied 
to the English Queen, anxiously soliciting her 
to exert her influence to procure a postpone- 
ment of the trial of the accused murderers of 
bis son. He also addressed a letter to Mary 
lierself making the same request; but this let- 
ter did not reach her until the day previous to 
the one appointed for the trial ; in consequence 
<)f which Mary, although she had been so dis- 
posed, could not postpone it till a future period, 
every necessary, arrangement having been al- 
ready completed for the purpose. On the foi- 
lowing momlng,thatoftliedayof the trial, Eliza- 
beth's messenger arrived with a letter from his 
^eeii to Mary, urgently advising faer to pot 
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ok the trial till some future period ; but this let- 
ter was not delivered to Mary, in consequence 
of negligence or some other cause, until afte^ 
the court had met Bothwell proceeded to the 
court between Morton and Maitland, followed 
by a great number of gentlemen on horseback, 
and by about four thousand soldiers on foot, 
who cheered him as he passed along. The 
jury was composed of individuals of the first 
rank and influence in the nation. On the in^ 
dictment's being read charging Bothwell with 
the murder of Damley, the accuser and accus- 
ed were commanded to come forth. Bothwell 
immediately obeyed the injunction; but in- 
stead of the Earl of Lennox appearing as his 
accuser, his steward, an individual of the name 
of Robert Cunningham, stood up, and in his 
master's name and by his authority, protested 
against the legality of the proceedings, and 
demanded that the trial should be postponed 
for forty days, because his master had not bad 
sufficient time to substantiate the charge pre- 
ferred against the criminal. While these mat. 
ters of form were proceeding in by the court, 
Bothwell appeared a personification of melan- 
choly and remorse, in consequence, no doubt, 
of the remonstrances of a guilty eonscience. 
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As no accuser, witnesses, or proofs, were 
brought forward against the pannel, he, of 
course, was acquitted by the jury ; but even 
had the crime with which he was charg- 
ed been legally proved, his friends who had 
the entire management of the proceedings, 
instituted against him, had . provided for his 
certain escape, by an important flaw in the in- 
dictment, namely, charging him with the com- 
mission of the murder on the ninth> instead of 
the tenth of February. 

. Immediately after BolhwelPs acquittal he 
publicly challenged to fight a duel with any in. 
dividual or individuals, with the exception of 
notoriously infamous persons, who would hence- 
forth accuse him of being concerned in the mur- 
der of Damley. In two days afterwards the 
Parliament met, and confirmed BothwelPs ac- 
quittal. They afterwards passed an act, mak- 
ing it a capital crime, to post up anonymous 
placards accusing Both well or any other per*, 
son of the murder of the late King. 

Such was the result of this nobleman's mock 
trial for a crime of which almost the whole na^. 
tion justly believed him to be guilty. The ma- 
jority of our readers, we presume, are aware, 
that Mary herself wm charged by Knox an4 
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ethers of the Reformers^ and has been belieyed 
\iy modem historians of great celebrity^ to have 
been not merely privy to the conspiracy for 
accomplishing the murder of Damley> but also 
to. have been, in conjunction with Both well, 
the original projector of the revolting deed. So 
far from believing that there is any truth in 
Buch an appalling accusation, we, for our own 
parts, are decidedly of opinion that she had 
not the least participation in the crinie ; that 
she had no knowledge whatever of such an ac- 
tion's being in contemplation, until the assassins 
had accomplished their purpose. It would be 
incompatible with the circumscribed limits we 
have assigned to ourselves in the present work, 
to enter into a lengthened statement of the 
arguments which have led us to adopt this 
opinion ; but we must enumerate a few of those 
arguments as concisely as possible. 

The ground on which our opponents rest 
their hypothesis of Mary's delinquency in the 
murder of Damley is, that for a considerable 
time past she had been deeply in love with 
Both well, and that she projected or agreed to 
the murder of the former, in order that there 
might be no impediment to her marriage with 
the latter ; an event which took place a short 
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lime Bubfeqaept to the death of Damley. W^ 
jcannoU however, perceive any satisfactory evi- 
dence to lead us to believe, that Mary was 
violently in love with Both well, or that sh^ 
contemplated a marriage with him, previous ^<^ 
the murder of Daroley. It is readily admitted^ 
that ever since the period of Bothwell's sue. 
cessfully exerting himself to protect her per^Q 
when exposed to danger at the time of Rizio'^ 
murder, the Queen cherished great friendship 
for this nobleman, and reposed the utmost con, 
fidence in him ; but that she felt the workings 
pf the tender passion towards him, is an allega- 
tion, of which, we cannot, as has just been ob- 
served, perceive even the appearance of proof. 

Ht^d Mary been as violently in love will^ 
3othwell, as some wnters repre^ept her to 
have been, and had intended being married t9 
him, we conceive it in the highest degree pror 
bable, that she would gladly have acceded to 
the proposal made her by the Earls Lindsay^ 
Morton, and Kutbven, of effecting a divorce 
|)etweeii her and Damley ; for such a divorce 
)vould have left her at perfect liberty to unile 
herself to any individual on whom her affec- 
^ons may have b^en placed. 

The assiduoiis attentions, too, which Mary 
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paid to her husband when labouring under the 
indisposition attendant on the small-pox^ in 
Glasgow, and the solicitude she evinced for his 
perfect recovery, appear to us to constitute the 
strongest presumptive evidence against the hy» 
pothesis of her being at the time violently in 
love with Both well. To suppose that all this, 
and. the care and tenderness with which she 
treated him at Kirk of Field, was the result of 
a previous intention of practising deception ou 
the nation, would be to believe her guilty of the 
most consummate and aggravated hypocrisy ; 
a degree and kind of moral turpitude at direct 
variance with her character at every former and 
subsequent period of her history. 
. The anxious endeavours too, which Mary 
made the day prior to Darnley's murder, to ef- 
feet a reconciliation between him and the very 
individuals by whom he was assassinated, can- 
hot be accounted for on the supposition that 
she was aware of the existence of a conspiracy 
to terminate his life ; for in that case, as has 
justly been observed, she was adopting a mea- 
sure whose direct tendency, if successful, was 
to exempt them from the odium of such a trans- 
action, and to attach it to herself. Besides, had 
the Queen contemplated the murder of her has. 
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band, she would, in all probability, have devis- 
ed a quite different mode for the execution of 
her purpose. There is the strongest reason to 
suppose, that, in that case, instead of imprti-i 
dently exposing herself to the danger of detec* 
tion, by n^aking so many individuals, and those 
too, of opposite sentiments in religious matters, 
privy to her intentions, sh^ would rather have 
endeavoured to persuade her physician, clan, 
destinely to. terminate his life by administering 
some destructive potion to him when dange. 
i^usly ill at Glasgow ; or instructed some of her 
domestics, secretly to accomplish her object hy 
ikieans of poison. 

The conduct of Mary subsequent to her bas^ 
band's deaths appears to us perfectly inexplida- 
ble on the supposition of her being concerned 
in his murder. On the first announcement of 
the revolting deed, she was almost j)etrified with 
horror. Now, this is an emotion or passion of 
the human mind, which, wlien not real, is of 
^ others the most difficult successfully to af* 
feet.; and therefore^ had Mary been previously 
prepared for the shocking intelligence of Dam« 
ley's murder, we regard it as in the highest de- 
gree improbable, that the simple annunciation 
of the commission of the deed, could have. pro. 
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duced the effeict upon her, £ven in appesirance, 
which every impartial narrator of the circum- 
stance represents it to have done; Besides, it 
is of great importance to recollecti that as soon 
as Mary had recovered in some measure from 
the stupifying consequences of the first intima^ 
lion of what h^d taken place, she ; wrote to the 
Archbishop of Glasgow an account of the matr 
ter^ expressix^, at the same time^ in the prer 
sence of the Supreme Being/ her decided con- 
Tictioa that the same blow was aimed at her 
own life as well as that of her husband. li(i 
the same letter, she also attiibutes her deliver- 
ance to the special interposition of Divine Pro- 
vidence on her behalf. Now, were we to sup^ 
pose that Mary was guilty of the murder of 
X)arnley, while she thus solemnly appeals to 
Heaven for the truth of these expressions, w^ 
would also be necessarily compelled to regard 
her as one of the most detestable characters to 
be met with in the annals of moral turpitude ; 
A conclusion to which no unprejudiced indivl. 
dual can come, who has studied with attention 
the irrefragable evidence furnished i^s by the 
uniform tenor of her conduct, of her being of a 
decidedly religious disposition. 

Nor is this all : Mary's astonishment, horror. 
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and grief at the murder of Darnley, was not of 
merely temporary duration. For several weeks 
subsequent to the perpetration of the crime^ 
she appears to have studiously shunned society 
as much as possible, and to have shut herself up 
in a state of solitude. Now> we conceive that 
this would have been the very last resolution 
to which Mary would have come and which she 
could have reduced to practice^on the supposi- 
tion of her participation in the murder of Dam- 
ley. A state of solitude is invariably avoided 
by those who are chargeable with delinquency 
of serious magnitude, because it exposes them 
to the pungent tortures of an awakened con^ 
science ; and as Mary's conscience, so far as we 
are aware, was peculiarly tender, she wouki, if 
guilty, have shuddered at the very idea of soli- 
tude, rather than have courted it with such anx- 
ious solicitude. 

The supposition of the Queen's participation 
in the murder of Damley, is rendered still fur. 
ther improbable, when we consider the effect 
which it produced on her health. If Mary's 
sorrow on account of the commission of the 
crime, was as Buchanan represents it to have 
been, affected, not real, we do not perceive upon 
what principle her serious indisposition, which 
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immediately ensued, can be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. To suppose that sorrow which 
was merely assumed, could so materially affect 
the bodily health of the Queen, would be to 
suppose a circumstance utterly incompatible 
with the very constitution of human nature. 
Besides, had Mary's grief at the murder of 
Damley been only merely affected, we regard 
it as extremely improbable, that she could have 
successfully personated the character of a 
mourner for so lengthened a period of time, es- 
pecially when, according to the hypothesis of 
our opponents, she was at that time vio- 
lently in love with Bothwell. Her joy, in that 
case, at her anticipated marriage with this no- 
bleman, would have, occasionally at least, broke 
through her professions of sorrow. 

To all this let it be added, that though seve- 
ral individuals were afterwards executed for 
the murder, some of whom confessed their own 
guilt on the scaffold, all of them asseited in the 
most positive terms the entire innocence of 
Mary. 

But to retumto oarnarration of historical facts. 
About eight days afler BothwielPs acquittal, he 
gave a splendid supper to a party of noblemen 
and others. In the coarse of the entertainment . 
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a. bond was'^drawn up, to which twenty.four of 
them, eight bishops, and eighteen noblemen^ 
next day attached their signatures. The object 
pf this bond was to recomipend Bothweli, in 
the most urgent lai^uage^ to Mary. as a pecu* 
liarly suitable husband. It is a somewhat sin. 
gular circumstance, and serves to show the sen* 
timentsand manners of the times, that though 
Bothwell had been, about a year prior to that 
dat^ married to the Earl of Huntly's sister,^ 
and was then living with her on an apparently 
good understanding, this latter nobleman was 
one. of the persons who signed the bond in 
question. Tliere is no other principle on which 
we can satisfactorily account for so many 
noblemen^s having attached their signatures to 
this paper, but on that of their having entered, 
into some conspiracy together respecting the 
crown and throne of the country. 

Perceiving, by this time, that the affairs of 
the kingdom were in a very critical state, Mary 
had taken the prudent preqaution of entrusting 
the care of her son, together with Stirling Cas- 
tle;, to the Earl of Marr, a relation of Murrt^s, 
under whose protection he was to continue till 
be had attained the age of seventeen. 

A short time after thi^, the Queen, with her 
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retinue> made a journey to Sliding Castle for, 
the purpose of seeing the young Prinoe. Both-. 
ii'ell, under the pretence. of going on an expe*. 
dition against the banditti then iiifesting the 
Borders, set out about the same time from Ed- 
inburgh ; bat instead of proceeding in the spa^ 
cified direction, he marched with a thousand 
horsemen, to Linlithgow, and intercepted Mary 
at Almond Water, while returning from Stir- 
ling. Assisted by his attendants, Bothwell for- 
cibly seized on the person of the Queen, boast- 
ing, at the same time, that he would marry her 
whether she was willing or not. Mary's lead- 
ing attendants were apprehended at the same 
tipie, and carried, along with her, captives to 
Dunbar. Mary^s imprisonment at this place 
continued for ten days, in the course of which 
time Bothwell showed her, for the first time, 
the bond which had been signed by almost all 
her courtiers. On seeing this bond the Queen 
was astonished and alarmed ; but, afler some 
hesitation, she reluctantly yielded her assent to 
the proposals it contained. 

Prior, however, to the celebration of the mar- 
riage ritual, it was necessary, on the part, of 
Bothwell, that be should procure a divorce be. 
tween him and the lady to whom he was aL 
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tcllidy tuitted. For this purpos^/beimmedlateljr 
instituted a suit in the Consistorial Court, on the 
plea of consanguinity. On the same day his 
lady, bribed, it is supposecf, with the dowry of 
Nether Hales,in Haddingtonshire, commenced, 
in the Queen*s Court, an action for divorce. In 
a few days afler wards, a decision was given 
in both courts, agreeably to the wishes of the 
xespectlve parties. 

. On being liberated from her imprisonment at 
Dunbar, Bothwell conducted Mary to the Castle 
of Edinburgh, at that time in his own possession. 
vShe declared on the tweldh of May, before the 
Sessions House, that she was free, and that she 
xwas willing to marry the Earl of Bothwell. On 
the following day she created him Duke of 
Orkney and Zeatland. The time for celebrat- 
ing the marriage was then appointed; and 
orders were given to a Protestant minister of 
the name of Craig to publish the banns between 
Mary and Bothwell. This clergyman, in the 
£rst instance, refused to obey the injunction, 
but afterwards unwillingly agreed to it; ac- 
companying, however, the performance of 
the ceremony with some severe animadver- 
^ons on the illegality of the marriage ; a crime 
ibr which he was somoKmed before the 
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Council ; l)ut here again he feariessly delated 
fais sentiments on the subject 

On the fifttenth of May, Mary was united to- 
Both well. The Bishop of Orkney pecfonned; 
the marriage ceremony, in Holyrood House,. 
agreeably to the forips oi'the Protestant Church ; • 
but it was afterwards, on the same day, private* 
ly celebrated according to the manner of the* 
Roman Catholic religion. There was no splen- 
dour of any description at the marriage; no/ 
foreign ambassadors were present on the occa- • 
sion ; the company, besides the bride and bride- 
groom, consisted of a fe^y of the Roman Catho- 
lic nobility. There was not even a banquet: 
given after the marriage; and what is even 
more singular, the Queen and Bothwell supped 
in separate apartments. It is even affirmed as 
a matter of unquestionable certainty by the his- 
torians of that period, that immediately after . 
the marriage ritual had been performed, Mary 
was 80 oppressed with g^ie^ that she threaten. • 
ed to terminate her life with her own hand ; a 
circumstance which we are inclined to regard 
a« constituting the strongest possible presump. 
tive proof, that she ivas not at that time, as 
Buchanan and others have represented her to 
[ hare b^en, tiolentljr in love with BothwelL On 
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the contrary, we rdlhe'r consider it, from this 
Tact, as in the highest degree probable, thafhi^r '' 
maniage with this nobleman, was not the re- 
sCilt of her own free choice, but that she was 
forced to the measure in opposition to her in- 
clinations. 

Ever since Mary had reached the years of 
understanding, she had been more or less fre- 
quently the subject of sorrows, arising from a 
variety of sources; but from the moment of her 
union with Both well, her future life presents us 
with one uninterrupted scene of misfortune and 
misery. This ungrateful and detestable noble, 
man treated the unhappy Queen as his slave 
rather than as his wife. Her cheeks were every 
day suffused with tears; and she repeatedly 
threatened to terminate her sorrows and suffer- 
ings in this world by committing the crime of 
suicide. 

' Scarcely had the execrable Bothwell and the 
unhappy Mary been married to each other a 
month, when he began to perceive from the 
conduct of his recent confederates in the mur- 
der of Darnley, that they contemplated liaving^ 
recourse to some project or other for accom- • 
pushing his own ruin, notwithstanding their 
signing the infamous bond in which they jpnK: 
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man's marder, and protested tbey would de- 
fend his person and honour at the risk of their 
own lives. In order, therefore, to make him- 
self, as he supposed,. more secure of the Govern- 
ment of the country, he endeavoured to obtaib 
•possession of the person of the young Prince ; 
intending to act in the character of Regent, pro- 
irided he should be prevented from doing so in 
that of King. The Earl of Morton, and the 
other confederates, regarding this as a favour* 
able opportunity for the accomplishment of 
their designs, immediately issued an urgent in- 
vitation to the nation, to collect their forces at 
Stirling, for the ostensible purpose of protecting 
the young Prince* revenging Darnley's death, 
And liberating their Queen from the degraded 
imprisonment to which she was subjected by 
her unfeeling husband ; adding, at the same 
lime, that she had been compelled to accept 
in marriage, the hand of the murderer of her 
late husband. 
Th|B appeal to the feelings and sympathies 
- of the loyal part of the country, was not made 
in vain. Immense numbers instantly rallied 
roand the standard which the confederates had 
xaised; aad Morton, with corresponding promp 
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titutle, led them direct to Holyrood House; 
but Mary and Both well had previously escaped 
to Borthwick, from which plac^ the latter re- 
paired to Dunbar CasUe. The Queen also, 
most probably from a dread of the confederates^ 
was induced to dress herself in man's clothes, 
by which means she escaped to the same place. 
From Dunbar Castle Bothwell issued a mani- 
festo denying the accusations which had been 
brought against the Queen and himself and 
calling on their loyal subjects to enlist them- 
selves in their cause. 

The confederates^ in the meantime, proceed- 
ed to Edinburgh, and brought over to their 
side. Sir James Balfour, who surrendered the , 
castle to them, of which he was at that time 
the keeper. The troops then marched against 
Bothwell, now their Sovereign. The opposing 
forces met on the sixteenth day of June, the 
royalist army being at the time stationed on 
Carberry Hill, near Dalkeith, while that of 
the confederates were situated on the plain be- 
low. The troops of Bothwell, although the 
Queen was present, were disaffected and re- 
fractory in the extreme : none of them would 
engage their opponents, while many of them 
hastily retired in order to avoid an engagement 
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Chagrified at the conduct of his army, Both- 
well then came forward and challenged to fight, 
single-handed, any individual who would ac. 
cose him of the murder of Damley. This pro-- 
fession of courage, however, was merely a33um-. 
ed ; for several of the confederate nobles irnme* 
diately accepted the challenge ; but he refused 
to engage in combat with any of them, under 
the pretence that all who accepted his challenge 
were inferior in rank. The French Ambassa^ 
dor then interposed his good offices betwixt thq 
conflicting parties ; but, perceiving that bis me- 
diation produced no beneficial consequences, 
he retired. While things remained in this state, 
the Queen requested an interview, which was 
granted with the Laird of Grange. He solemn^ 
ly assured her that the co/ifederates had not; 
risen in arms against her, but against Bothwell ; 
and that in the event of her abandoning him,, 
they wonld receive her ^ith all that respect which 
was due to her exalted rank, and which, as her 
lawful subjects, it became ibem to cherish to^ 
wards her. After a moment's hesitation, the 
Queen accepted of the proposal, stipulating^ 
however^ that Bothwell should be allowed to re- 
tire unmolested from the field. Having, re- 
ceiYsd a pledge that her wishes in this reject 
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fthould be compiled with, and having «seen 
Both well quit the field, she then voluntarily 
committed herself to the protection of the Laird 
of Grange, who immediately conducted her to 
the confederates, by whom she was received 
with every appearance of respect Immediate. 
)y on coming into her presence, she addressed 
them thus: — ** I come, my Lords, not that I 
fear for my life, not that I doubt 'of victory, but 
because I abhor the shedding of Christian 
blood, much more that of my own subjects. I 
come, therefore, to be governed by* your coun- 
sels, trusting you will treat me as your native 
Princess." 

The confederates having thus dbtained pos^ 
session of the person of their Queen, imme- 
diately marched to Edinburgh, on reaching 
which, Mary was alarmed as well as astonish, 
ed at witnessing a bloody flag exhibited by ilie 
populace, representing 'the young Prince as 
kneeling, and praying for vengeance on the 
murderers of his father. Independently of the 
painful feelings which such a representation, ub. 
stractedly considered, must have prodifteM on 
Mary's susceptible heart, it must have furnish- 
ed her with an index of the popular opinion 
and.feelingi which she could not itnisunderstaiHl. 
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It, accordingly, so powerfully affected her mlnd^ 
that she was scarcely ahle to keep herself on 
her horse. Unable any longer to suppress the 
emotions which existed in her breast, she 
burst out into tears, and exclaimed, " I am your 
native Princess! descended from the blood of 
Bruce ! Treat me not thus !" Affecting, as one 
would naturally imagine, so forcible an appeal 
to have been, especially when uttered by a love- 
ly and beautiful Queen tinder such distressing' 
circumstances, it made no impi^ion whatever 
on the minds of the unfeeling populistce : not 
even on those of her own sex. 
- She was lodged in the Provost's house that 
night ; and on the following day^ in direct viola, 
tionof the promises of personal safety and liberty 
the confedemtes had . so recently given her, 
they conducted her to Lochleven Castle, of 
which Sir William Douglas was the possessor ; 
and at which Lords Ruthven and Lindsay act. 
ed in the character of gaolers. Mary arrived 
there on the eighteenth of June, entirely divest- 
ed of the insignia of royalty, being clothed in a 
coarse cassock, and with a household , or re- 
tinue, which consisted only of an apothecary, a 
cook,'and two female servants. On perceiving 
this gross violation of the treaty of Catb^rry 
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^i\}, which professedly secared the liberty oC 
I^ary, and that respectful treatment, to which 
her station eatitled her, the Lair4 of Grang^e^ 
to whose protection she had copimittec} herself, 
becanse justly indignant; but the confederates 
Vof^ned down his opposition to their conduct^ 
by showing him a letter which they pretended 
bad been written by Mary to Boihwell, and 
which they had intercepted, beginnmg with 
^ My dear heart/' and pledging herself nevef 
to abandon him. There can be no doubt that 
thi3 letter was a forgery on the port of the pon^ 
spirators, in order to answer their own purpos-, 
tB* From this and other falsehoods of a sinii*- 
lar description, they succeeded in persuading 
the Laird of Grange that the imprisonment of 
the Queen was necessary to their own pergonal 
TSafety. . 

The next step on the part of the confederates 
was to seize on the plate, jewels^ and furniture 
contained in Hplyrood House. While engage 
ed in ransacking every room and comer of that 
building, they either discovered, or pretended 
to have discovered, a gilt casket, originally the 
property of Mary's first husband, containing a 
number of amatory letters, love sonnets, &c., 
supposed to have been addres8e4 by her to 
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i mitted by historians, that these letter^ and verses 
i were not genuine ; but that they had been ma-i 
I nufactured by the conspirators for the purposii 
I of promoting their own treasonable designs. 

Immediately on their pretending to hav^ 
inade a discoveiy so derogatory to the charae* 
ter of their Queen, the confederates appointed 
the Earl of Morton to instruct- Lindsay and 
Ruthven, to demand of her that she should in- 
stantly resign her crown to the young Prince, 
and appoint Murray, who had been residing in 
France ever since a few weeks prior to Dam- 
ley's murder. Regent of the kingdom. Mary at 
first refused compliance with so insulting d 
demand, exclaiming, " Never, but with my lifi^ 
Will I part with the crown of niy ancestors;'' 
but, perceiving from the brutal conduct of 
Lindsay, the imminent danger to which ber 
life was exposed, she, at last, yielded to necest* 
sity, and especially as she wad assured bj 
Throckmorton, the English Ambassador, that 
a compulsory resignation was not valid. Mary, 
accordingly, signed three deeds presented to 
her for her signature, without ever bestowing a 
look on their contents. Having thus abdicated 
the crown and throne of her country, and com*- 
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mitted tbe R^^ency tor Morray^ tbeivrote to the 
coafederates requestitig them to remove ber to 
a more salubrious ploee, and at the same to 
grant her the society of her ladies, and -sonie 
mc^terials for embroidery, in order, that by ber 
needle, she might beguile the iedioosness of 
ber confinement The first and second clauses 
of her petition were rejected ; the third only was 
complied with. 

. The success of tbe conspirators having thus, 
in almost every instance, exceeded their most 
sanguine expectations, they now -wrote to tbe 
Earl of Murray, inviting him to return imnaie> 
f^ately to Scotland, and assume the Regency of 
the kingdom. He, accordingly, soon after* 
wards arrived in his own« country. He was 
immediately waited on by the confederate 
nobles, who requested him to sanction the pro« 
ceedings in which they bad been engaged dur. 
ing bis absence ; but this he refused to do until 
be should have an interview with Mary herself. 
For this purpose he visited her at Lochleven 
Castle; accompanied by the Earls of Morton 
and Atbole. The Queen, who had hitherto re- 
garded him as her best friend, and expected 
her liberation from bis efforts on ber behalf, 
jreceived him with the utmost cordiality. They 
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hod ft prunair iaiefvi0ir tegelher thai efVtaiB^^ 
mod vootller on the foUowiog nonungf^ befoim 
the tftrmiaatioa of which the unfoftiiii«tc» 
Quoen diacoverod that her eoafidenoe in Mar^ 
liigr w«s qnste wia|^ced ; all the promise aba 
toaid estart froaa hiin» hewg ihet he woufat 
esMCt himaeif to preaerve her life. £veQ for 
this prootiae ahe^ eviikced to hin> her gratitude ; 
and at the saane tiaae requested him to accept 
of the RegeBey^ and aare the kiagdoai from re^ 
bellioa. 

On the niDQiteentb of Aogoat^ Murray enhur** 
ed on the oflBee of BegeRt* On tiie fiftoenth of 
the foUowing Decesuber a Parlianeut meti 
the QueMi'a lesigiiatioii was laid before it; 
and as a juatifioation of their condiMit m con- 
fiadng her within Lochtevea Caatku the eoiifedo«* 
rates urged the circnmstaane of the discovery of 
theamatofyoocreapondence; butnonoof theleU 
teas or verwa weae produced. Thus Mary waa 
condeaaned without having had an opportunv> 
ty of adduaiag any thing i» her ow9 defence* 

A abort tine prior to thia« Murray had <^ 
tained poaseaaiou of Ediabuigb Castk; and 
on the twenty-rixtb of the Qaauing J(uie> Mof^ 
ton auaamoofid Both wdl to autrender ^p Caatlo 
of Dunbar» which he immcdiMe.ly di()< a^d 

L 
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y^paired to ElgioBh ire/ where he coaiihaed for 
a considerahle time under the protection of his 
Qncle, the Bishop. He afterwards set out for 
Orkney ; hut having heen informed that a fleet 
had heen fitted out for the purpose orsecuring' 
his person, he re-emharked on hoard a Danish 
ship; hut was captured hy. a Norwegian vessel, 
and carried to Denmark, where he was impri^ 
soned for life under a chaise of piracy. A.short 
time subsequent to Both well's departure, from- 
his own country, several individuals were tried, 
condemned, and executed for the murder of 
Darnley ; some of whom confessed .their own 
guilt on the scaffold ; hut persisted in asserting 
Mary's entire innocence of that crime. • 
- in the course of March 1568, Murray i^fain 
visited' the royal prisoner at Lochleven Gastle ; 
but Mary at this interview, without evincing 
any friendship for the Regent, coolly remind- 
ed him of his violation of the pledges of at- 
tachment to her cause, which he had formerly 
made to her. About the same time a report, 
which appears to have been entirely destitute 
of foundation, was circulated, that the Queen 
wished to marry a youth of eighteen, of the 
name of George Douglas, and brother to Dou- 
glas of Lochleven. 
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It is highly probable, however, that Mary had 
^become the object of the aifections of this 
young man ; for he endeavoured to accomplish 
her escape from prison at the ri^ of his own 
life. He secured the assistance of a laundress 
who resided on the opposite shore, (Lochleren 
-Castle is surrounded by a large sheet of water,) 
who, having obtained access to the presence of 
the Queen, dressed her in her own plain clothes, 
and having loaded her with a large bundle of 
dirty apparel, Mary, thus -disguised, suc- 
ceeded in getting into a boat; but having 
thoughtlessly raised her hand while proceed. 
iBg towards the shore, the boatman discovered*, 
from its whiteness, the character of Ihe supposed 
servant maid, and returned to the Castle, with- 
out, however, ever divulging the circutnstance. 
A second attempt, but equally unsuccessful^ to 
effect Mary's escape, was made by the same 
youth, for which he was expelled from the place. 

From this time, Mary was so strictly watch- 
ed, the g^rls of the Castle sleeping in her cham- 
ber, &c. that she no longer entertained any 
liopes of ever making her escape. George 
Douglas, however, prior to his expulsion from 
the CasUe, had enlisted another youth named 
William Dougla^i a dependant on the Lord of 
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Xociilefeo» in tihe^ mam ai Maty. Tba boy 

coDtciFed to secure tbe keys of the CasUe -cea 
.Sunday evening tbe second of May, while the 
.family were at supper. He then liberated the 
iQueen and one of her maids, taking tbe psre- 
(Caution to lock the gates of the Castle, by wliich 
lie precluded the pos^bility of pursuit. He 
had previously provided a boat for her rea^jph 
lion at the water. Mary's servant maid a». 
sisted the boy in rowing the hoat. On ceachiag 
the shore the Queen was gladly received by 
JLord Seatdn, George Douglas, and Sir WilUam 
HsMOEiilton. One of her old faithful servantsi, 
,of the name of John Beaton, bad horses ta 
readiness for carrying her to Niddrie,the seat of 
Ijord Seaton. She theqe rested for about thre^ 
hours, whence she proceeded to Hami][toiito 
which she reached next morning ^without ha^r. 
ing received the slightest .interruption. 

No sooner had. Mary arrived at tbi$ plac^ 
Ihan she was surrounded by great numbers of 
her devoted friends. About six thousand mei^ 
comprisipg a considembl^ proportipn of tbe 
nobUity of the country, rallied .round ber stauid- 
ard within a few day^ after her arrival. Per* 
ceilving her cause so extremely popular amonir 
jUl classes of the nation^ she j>ublicly pxotmttA 
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thAtfe»r abdit^aHoni of ibe cfown was the resoH 
t>f ccm^ulsory measui^es; aqd despatched a 
onessenger to the Regent demanding itis imme- 
.diate restotation. But, althoilgh snfficieBtlf 
>ware, and greatly alarmed at the perilousoess 
«f his situation, he refused to comply with 
Mary's request, determined to retain possession 
of the crown at all hazards: He therefore rais- 
ed an army with all possible speed, with wMch 
to Oppose the forces of Mary, it ainoonted to 
about four or five thousand well-disciplined 
troops. Having ascertained that the Queen in^ 
ten'ded going to Lord Fleming's Castle of 
Dumbarton, Murray marched to Langside-hiU, 
about three miles south from Glasgow. On 
the morning of the thirteenth, the -Queen's 
army marched from Hamilton; and having 
met Murray's troops ia the forenoon, an action 
was immediately commenoed, whidi, owing to 
the superior military slcill of the coniederate 
leaders, was soon decided in favoor of the Re« 
gent TheQueen's forces were cofl^pletely sout- 
ed. Three hundred of them wjere killed, and a 
mpoh greater number wepe taken prisoners, in* 
eluding, a^inong otherindividoals of distinction, 
l4ordsSeatoii,|toss, .and Hamilton. During the 
eiigagimeAt 3tf ftry }8 faid .to boi^e etood on an 
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^djacenit eminence, awltiting^ its issue with the 
iutmost anxiety ; and when she perceived that 
the hatde had heen completely decided against 
her, she immediately (led to Galloway, accompa*^ 
,nied hy Lord Herries, Lord Saaton's daughter, 
(the conapainoB of her earlier years, arid the hoy 
Douflas, through whose instrumenlality she 
succeeded in escaping from Lochleven Castle. 
She reached Dundrennan Ahhey, in the vu 
einity of Kirkcudhright, a distance of a hundred 
miles froin the scene of action, without staying 
on the way to enjoy a few minutes' sleep. 
Having there enjoyed a little rest and refresh- 
ment, she consulted her friends as to what 
course she should now pursue. They unani. 
moBsIy admonished her to betake hers^f for 
safety to France ; hut she resolved on casting 
herself on the clemency of Elizabeth. Her 
friends perceiving her determined on this step, 
i^lnctantly agreed to provide her with a small 
vessel in which she sailed to England. She ar- 
rived at Workington, in Cumberland, in about 
three days after the battle of Langside ; and al- 
though then destitute of every appendage of 
soyalty, the inhabitants received her with every 
demonstration -of respect ' She was conducted 
by the principal gentry in the neighbourhood^ 
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to Carlisle Castle, where she was lodged until 
Elizabeth's pleasure respecting her future des- 
tination should be known. 



CHAPTER VII. 



rROM BfARY*S ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND TILL HER 

EXECOnON. . 



It is not necessary to detain the reader with 
a minute account of Mary's imprisonment in 
England^ which extended to the period of 
nineteen years ; for the whole of that time only 
presents us with a repetition of the sufferings 
and privations to which she was exposed from 
the petty jealousies of Elizabeth, and the un- 
friendly feelings with which she regarded her. 
Soon after her arrival in England, Mary was 
insulted with a mock trial at York, the result 
of which was, of course, unfavourable to her. 
In the course of her captivity in that country, 
she became the inmate of a number of prisons, 
in all of which she was treated in a manner 
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Ion, than to the dignity of a virtuous, hut un. 
fortunate Queen. In several letters which are 
i^till to he met with> she desorihes in the most 
affecting language the degradations and suffer- 
ings to which she was subjected. She mad«) 
several unsuccessful attempts to effect her es- 
cape, during her captivity in England. 

Ailer Mary had been somewhat more than 
eighteen years imprisoned in that country, a 
conspiracy had been formed by a young man 
of the n'aliie of Babington, from Glasgow, for 
the purpdse of assassinating Queen Elizabeth. 
It was also proposed that Etigland -should be 
invaded by troops from Spain, and that a ge- 
tieral rising of the Catholics should at the sam6 
time take place, who would liberate Mary, and 
raise her to the English throne. Anxious to 
be restored to personal liberty, she consented 
to an attempt for that purpose ; at the same 
time suggesting that her liberation should be 
effected, either by setting fire to the stables, or 
when riding in the fields. In the same letter 
there was another clause promising to bestow 
an adequate reward on the person who should 
assassinate Elizabeth. This lattef sentence was 
made the g^round of Mary's accusation ur' ' 
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sobsequent trial ; but sbe herself tolemnly de- 
nied «ver having written it. Indeed, it is g^e- 
merally admitted by her g^rea'est enemies thajt 
it must have been a forgery ; for so entirely ig- 
norant was she of the proceedings of the con- 
spirators, that they were tried, and executed, 
before she was even aware of the circumstance 
of their apprehension. 

In order, however, that Elizabeth might have 
the semblance of reason for terminating the ex- 
istence of the unfortunate Mary, a plan was 
formed and carried into effect, of taking her 
out from the prison, into the fields under the 
pretence of going oiv a pleasurable excursion ; 
while, in her absence, one of the jailers of (be 
name of Paulet, ransacked every part of her 
cabinet in the hopes of discovering such letters 
or documents as might have a tendency to cri- 
minate ber. Those which he conceived best 
calculated to answer his porpose,vhe abstracted 
and forwarded to Elizabeth. Mary, who all 
this time was utterly unacquainted with what 
was going on, was quite astonished when she 
was informed on the following morning, tha|^ 
sbe was accused of being engaged in a conspi.^ 
racy against the life of the English Queen^ 
On hearing this unexpected charge preferred - 



i^fttfet fcer; Mary biifet oat into teart, and de- 
eldred Ber entire innocene^, of the crime of 
t^hicfa sbe was accused ; bat before sfae returned' 
(o prison ^be became more cbmjiosed ; and ^oti 
})^rbeivingr tbat het cabinet had b^en brdkefi 
bpen, aiid ^ome of her |)aperd as wdl as hef 
money abstracted, she betrayed iio pattktilttf 
emotion, but caftnly observed, that they coiild 
not take' ftohi bet her English blood, or her' 
Catholic religi6ti. 

A dominission of foity nobtemen and gientl^- 
fnen, appointed tiUd^r the Great Seal, soon af: 
terwards met at Fothetingay, for the purpose 
of trying Mary On a charge of bdng implicated 
in a conspiracy against the life of £iizabetb. 
The anfortanat^ royal prisoner was well awar^ 
of what, in all human probability, would be 
the issae of a tiial instituted atid conducted 
Under such dnfavofurable ci^cumstances ; and, 
ihdrefbre, she entered her decided protest againsi 
t>eib? arrai<2:hed before the coihniissioners lit 
Question. She maintained that as she was not 
a Subject of the Crown df England, it was ille- 
j^al in the highest degree to try her according 
to the iaitrs of that eohniry. Fbt two d&ys ^he 
|:rei^£Hed m her protest ; btxt by the in^diotl^ 
'Myiftk tjf oiie of btt kdse friends, t^h^ trtged hef 
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to let the trial proceed^ as she would be t)»ere. 
by able triumphantly to establish her innocence* 
she at length withdrew her protest, and sub- 
xnitted to be tried. The confessions of those 
wbo had been engaged in the conspiracy of 
Babington were then read ; and the depositions 
of her two French Secretaries, Curie and Naue» 
who had been apprehended and sent to Lon- 
don at the time of the seizure of her money, 
her jewels, and papers, and had ever since been 
kept in separate places, were produced, as were 
also the intercepted letters which were repre- 
sented as having been written by her. 

Mary, who had been denied the privilege of 
Counsel, rose up, and replied with great judg^ 
ment and force of reasoning. She complained 
of the injustice of being refused the assistance 
of Counsel ; demonstrated )hat no evidence had 
been adduced to prove the letters attributed to 
her ; contended that it had not been made out 
that she had received Babington's letter ; and 
maintained that the letter to the Spanish Am- 
bassador contained no proof of her consenting 
to inj ure, far less to assassinate Elizabeth. She 
argued that the depositions of her Secretaries 
were not entitled to the smallest degree of cre- 
dit, as they, being entirely in the 'power of the 
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£ng)ish Queen, would doubtless be influenced 
by the promises or threats which she would 
hold out to them, to give such testimony as 
would be most prejudicial to her. Mary con- 
cluded a speech of some length and great pow- 
er, by appealing to Heaven in proof of her in- 
nocence of the crime of which she was ac- 
cused. 

The UB fortunate Queen of Scotland was cor- 
rect in alleging that unjustiffiable means had 
been resorted to by Elizabeth m order to in- 
duce Mary's Secretaries to give evidence pre- 
judicial to her. A letter of Walsingham's, Se- 
cretary to the English Queen, 4s still extant in 
which he threatens Curie with death, in the 
event of his not gi;ring such testii^Qony as was 
agreeable to him. 

The court was adjonmed to the Star-cham- 
ber. Lord Burleigh, Mary's professed enemy, 
summed up the evidence; and the commis- 
■tonert brougbt an a verdict dnding the accus- 
ed " accessary to Babington's conspiracy, and to 
have imagined divers matters tending to the 
hurt, death, and destruction of Elizabeth, con- 
trary to the express words of the statute made 
for the secarity of the Queen's life." The 
Parliament confirmed the rerdiet ; and advised 
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the ixnmediole execution of the royal prisoner. 
Tp the sentence succeeded an act of attainder ; 
but it was provided in it> that it should not be 
.pr^udicial to her son. 

Elizabeth pretended to be horror-struck at 
.the idea of Mary's condemnation ; althoug-lr, 
under all the circumstances of the. case, no un- 
prejudiced indvidual can entertain a doubt, 
that she alone was to blame for a sentence of 
jcondemnaiion being pronounced against ber. 
She affected to be anxious for a pardon's beings 
given to the condemned Princes?; and re<- 
quested the Lords to visit her with a more le- 
nient punishment, than the crime of which she 
bad been found guilty deserved. Elizabeth's 
ministers, however, were sufficiently aware that 
her professed clemency to the unhappy Mary, 
was merely assumed ; and f hey arged the speedy 
execution of th^ l^tten 

It is confidently affirmed b y some respectable 
historians^ that in order to avoid the stigma of 
i^igning the death-warrant authorising the ;exe. 
cation of Mary, she endeavoured to get her po* 
vately assassinated ; and -that for ihis porpose 
abe instn^ted hvt Secretaries, Walsingbam jand 
Davison, Hjo propose io Sir Amias Paiilet» 
¥^iy1s jmIat^ AaI !be ihoiJdfteooBipliih ffiligB, 
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he^*A wishesi Paokit^ bowever, akhdogii ns^ 
tarally crdei> and' idtliotiig^ lie Iiad treated fii$ 
royal priscmer with great severity, indignantiy 
rejected at once so revolting a proposal. It is 
also affirmed, tbat when Paulet refased tocom^ 
ply with Elizabetb^s horrible request to aaor* 
der Mary, she proposed that an individual - of 
the name of Wlngfield should be instracted td 
do it; but tbat she was advised by Davison not 
to think (^ it in consequence of the odium 
vbicb would attach to her c^ai^acter in the 
event of such a circumstance's being discover- 
ed. The English Queen then onlered th« 
death-warrant to be drawn up, which having 
been done, she atl^c^ed her signature to it 
with the utmost ifndidfference, uttering at the 
flame time a most unfeeling jestL 

When urangements were maiking for the 
trial of Mary^ James evinced no concern for the 
situation of his mother ; but was heard to re- 
mark, that ^ as she had brewed, so ahould she 
drink.'' When he perceived, however, that her 
life was now exposed to Imminart danger, he 
used, although in vain, all the influence to save 
ber, which a penon of his age (be was then 
only twenty) and circumstances, couid com* 
ttaad. Nay> so warm did his attaohment be^ 
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oom^to bis nost anfortunate mother^ that he o& 
ferefdito^abstitute himselfin her place, and 8ul>- 
mit to the fate with which she was threatened. 
. On the same night on which Elizabeth sign* 
ed the death-warrant . of . Mary, it [passed the 
Great Seal ; and the Earls of Kent and Shrews- 
bury, together with Beat, secretary of the Pii« 
vj Council, were commissioned to deliver.it ta 
her, and were at the same time instructed tQ 
Bee it executed on the following morning at ten 
o'clock. On the death-warrant's be^ng pre». 
nented to her, Mary> with the utmost compo.. 
fittre and resignation, observed : — . 

" The message is welcome ; yet I did not 
ihink that the QUeen* my sister, would have 
consented to ^y death ; but that soul is un- 
worthy of the joys of Heaven whose body can- 
not eiidure the stroke of the executioner." . 

Laying her hand on her Bible, she then so- 
lenraly protested her innocence of being engag. 
ed iti a conspiracy with Babington to assassinate 
Elizabeth. She begged to be allowed her con. 
fessor to prepare for death ; but the Earl of 
Kent unfeelingly refused, saying-^-^ No, no, 
ja(iada;m, you mujit die, yojgijnust die, and we 
irannot gxant you a confessor, but we will send 
jou the Dean of Peterborough: your life is 
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the death of our reli^on^ and joitr death \<rifi 
be its Hfe/' 

Mary refused the services of the I>ean ; and 
expressed her gratitude to the Supreme Being 
that all her sufferings were now so near a ter- 
mination. She took a little supper, and drank 
health and happiness to all her domestics^ 
whose sorrow knew no limits at the approach, 
ing fate of their unhappy mistress. She then 
made her will, wrote a letter to her son, and 
another to the King of France ; after which 
she went to bed, and slept soundly for jseveral 
hours. Having awoke, she spent the remainder 
of the night in prayer. In the morning she 
dressed herself in her finest apparel. When 
the sheriff announced to her that the time had 
arrived, she requested that a single quarter of 
an hour longer might be allowed her. Her r e- 
quest was complied with ; and against the ex- 
piration of that time she signified her readiness 
to submit to the execution of the awful sen- 
tence which had been pronounced upon her. 
She accordingly proceeded to the scaffold, as- 
sisted by Sir Amias Paulet, to whom she ob- 
served, that this was the last trouble she shoald 
ever give him. As she approached' the porck 
of the hall in which the scaffold was er 
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so ovet whelmed with griefs that he threw hiui4 
$elf at her feet« oaahle ti> utteir a single word. 
Mary urged hioi to restraitt bis sorrow, addreaiet^ 
isg him ia. these affectixig temis : — ^ Mjr good 
MdviUe^ e^ase to laments for thou hast caq^a 
rather to rejoice thaa mourn ; foi: ^ow tboix 
sbalt see Mary Stuart's troubles reeeive theur 
hmg expected end ; for know that all the wofk} 
is but vanity, and subject still to mere sorrow 
thaa an ocean of tears can bewail : but I praj 
thee ciirry this mess^e from me, that I do die si 
true woman to my religi(^, and like a woman, 
of Scotland and France, But G od forgive tbem 
that have thirsted for my blood, as the bart 
doth for the water brooks. O God ! thou mtI 
the author of truth, and truth itself, knowesi^ 
the inward chamber of my thoughta* bpw ibaft 
I was ever willing that ScoUand and England 
ftbould be united together* Hitherto, my good 
Melville^ tthou hast served me faithfully ; and 
howbeit I take thee to be in religion ft Piofees* 
lant, and I myself am a Catholic, yet, seeing 
there )s but one Christ^ I charge thee, upon 
thine own account to him» that thou carry these 
my last words to my son, and show thU I pmy 
jbim t^ serve Qod« and never to put himaeLr in 
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the power of another, as I haye done. Certifir 
him^thatl hare done nothing prejudicial to 
the crown of Scotland^ and will him to keep 
friendship with ihe Qneen of England.^' 

Mary's eyeM were by this time suffosed in 
. tears ; and, having kissed her faithful serrant; 
Melville, she requested that her attendants might 
be permitted to be present to witness the so. 
lemn spectacle, that they might bear testimony 
to the manner in which she conducted herself 
in the last moments of her existence, and to 
the constancy widi which she adhered to her 
religion. The Earl of Kent barbarously refns'- 
ed to comply with this reasonable request, at 
which Mary becoming indignant, exdaimed 
with emphasis :— 

'' I am cousin to your Queen^ and descend- 
ed from your blood royal, Henry VTI., and a 
married Queen of France, and an anointed 
Qneen of Scotland." 

It uras then reluctantly agreed to, that a few 
of her servants should be allowed to be present 
urith her in her dying moments ; and she nam- 
ed for this purpose, Melville, and four others, 
with two of her female friends. She ascended 
the steps of the scaffbld with the utmost com- 
posure ; and then sat down, while Beal read 
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the warrant for her execution, to whkh sh^ 
paijd no attention. The Dean of Peterfoorda^h 
jthen remonstrated with her on the errors of the 
iloman Catholic religion, and strenuously urged 
her to recant her creed ; but Mary replied that her 
principles were fixed, and that she would diQ 
in the faith in which she had lived. He, con- 
trary to her wishes, recited an English prayer ; 
while she prayed aloud both in English and 
in Latin, soliciting happiness to her son, and a 
long and peaceable life to Elizabeth, whom she 
.publicly, and in her dying moments, freely 
foigaye. 

She then began to lay aside some of her oma- 
ments, preparatory to receiving the fatal stroke; 
and her executioners having approached her 
to ask and receive her pardon, she observed 
that she had not been accustomed to undress 
before so much company. Perceiving by this 
time that her attendants were overpowered 
with grief, she affectionately embraced them, 
and requested them to perform the last services 
to her. One of them then bandaged her eyes; 
after which Mary kneltdown to feel for the block^ 
and laying her head on it, and grasping a chain 
which suspended her crucifix, she mildly re- 
peated the words of inspiration, *' In thee, 
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i Lard, do I put my trast/' The fatal stroke 

I was then given, and immediately the Dean ex- 

( claimed, " So perish the enemies of Queen 

I Elizabeth!" Thu9 died Mary Stuart, Queen 

of Scots, in the forty-sixth year of her age. In 

a moment aAer her execution, a little favourite 

dog which had followed her to the scaffold 

unobserved, jumped out from beneath her 

garments, caressed his deceased mistress, licked 

her blood, and moaned in the most affecting 

manner. It was permitted to remain for some 

time by her side ; and did not leave her until 

forced away. It died in the course of a few 

days afterwards. 

The body of Mary was then embalmed ; and 
in six months afterwards was interred in the 
Cathedral church-yard of Peterborough, with 
I royal honours. It may serve to convey some 
j idea of the odium which attached to Elizabeth 
I in the matter, that immediately on the execu- 
tion of Mary she laid an embargo on all the 
I ships in the harbour lest they should carry the 
I news of what had happened into other countries. 
The circumstance of Mary's execution was not, 
I in consequence, known in Edinburgh for nearly 
a month after it had taken place. 
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